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ONCE UPON A TIME. 





BY E. O. 5. 





—You loved me once, ah, wel! I knew it then ! 


One night you kissed me, underneath the roses, 
And said that we must never kiss again. 
Phat was the parting, that strange moment, when 
The heart its weakness and its strength discloses, 
il knew you loved we then ! 


You love me yet, ah, well I know it now ? 


By these tew s.olen kixses, <add as tender, 
That gave my spirit strength, I know not how. 
Falling like benisons on lip and brow 

To fill ny soul with mingled gloom and splendor— 
I know you love me now ° 


As then and now, oh let it be for aye ! 
Let those dear lips still tell the sweet old story. 
Let those kind k.sses still drive grief away, 
Lighten my heavy cross from day to day, 
And make my) crown of thorns a crown of glory. 
Forever and foraye ! 


THE 
Mystery of Glenorris 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 





AUTHORESS OF “NORA’'S LOVE-TEST,”’“OLD | 


MY DDLETON’S MQNEY,” “FOR HER 
DEAR SAKE,” “DOROTHY'S 


VENTURE,” ETC, 





CHAPTER VI.—(contTINvuED.) 
( H, no; they only think you reticent! 


} Remember, I have lately been behind | 
the scenes, and heard most frank opinions. | 


Your conscience should be 
‘Anne, 


very easy, 


priate. 


“Very little,” sighed Anne quietly. “But 
what is not pleasure is discipline.” 

“To-morrow;” Joy said, stilling the 
twitching of Anne's tight lips with a warm 
soft touch of her own, “will you take me 
over the house? We will see it all at our 
leisure. I’m going to make the house 
beautiful—in time. Not have a new one, as 
Mr. Glenorris meant to do, for I shall love 
it best old; but I will make 
with everything that money can buy. 
Anne, what did the Misses Nelson mean 
by speaking of locked and haunted rooms?” 

“If a ghost-story, no ghost,”’ replied Miss 
Kienon, watching the childish interest in 
her companion’s face. ‘There is a library 


old Mr. Glenorris used generally to sit in | 


after his son left, and where, I believe they 
never disturbed him, and it is kept locked; 
but of course the key will be given to you. 
Then the tapestry-room is supposed to be 
haunted by achild who cries before any 


sorrow coming toany of the Glenorrises; | 


but, for other reasons, it is more like a 
haunted room to me—not that old legend 
It was young Glenorris’s play-room as a 
child, and there are his toys and ganies 
and nursery-books; and, considering how 
he left home, that seems a haunted room 
indeed. When one thinks it was his 
mother who made his home hateful to him 


” 


“You will show me all, Anne, won't 
you ?”’ said Joy, shrinking yet from this 
sad subject. “And now I suppose I must 
dress, as I want to speak to speak to Mr. 
Johnson before any one else arrives. 
How long atime do you require for dress- 
ing ?”’ 

“Don’t ask me to come down to-night,” 


pleaded Miss Kienon 
‘N . ] mit aSkK 
re, al 
lo night Anne, | ase Mm all gi 
It did not seem to Anne many minutes 


after she herself had closed the door behind 
Miss Glenorris when it opened again to re- 
admither. In her indifferent way Anne 
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had turned to see who entered; then she 
stood gazing steadily and smilelessiv at the 
girlin white with the wonderful gray eves 
and the soft bright gold-brown hair. 

“T did not think,”” she said, in a dreamy 
way, “that you—that any one could have 





looked lovelier than you did when you 
wentaway from here. Are you going to 
say now that all girls have——" Anne 


broke off, seeing in the glass a fami‘iar 
figure in a limp black net dress, cut square, 
but filled in with aclumsy profusion of 
white net, and baggy sleeves quite to the 


wrist. “I ecan’t holpit,” she said, with a 
rather touching humility ; “I can't look 
| well.” 


“You ought, with such a nice face,” said 
the girl, gently touching one smooth sallow 
cheek. “Do follow me soon!’ 

* * = = > 


Mr. Johnson, in his rather unfamiliar 
drawing-room when Miss Glenorris entered ; 
and, if his low bow were weighted with un- 
usual courtesy, it was not because her 
beauty took him by surprise, it had 
taken Anne,for he had learned it thorough- 
ly among those comfortless surroundings at 
Ravenstor, and no accessory of dress could 


With her hand out- 


as 





| heighten it to him. 

stretched, she came up to him, all in white, 
| heralded by the delicious autumnal seent 
of the tuberoses nestling in the laces of her 
| 

| 


dress, Mr.Johnson had no knowledge, as | 
Mrs. Fears-Kienon would have had, of the | 
value of these laces clinging to the round | 


white arms and neck; but he had a strong 


idea that somcwhere he had read a line 


| which fitted wonderfully to his thought at | 
if this’ —looking round the little | 
room—‘is all of Merlswood that you appro- | 
I’m afraid there has been but little | 
. of pleasure in your life here.” 


that moment— 


**Kissworthy to the finger-tips.** 


leven at the risk of wearving you with 


! 
| 
| 
| “May I tell you again Miss Glenorris, 
| reiteration, how glad I am to see you at last 


| in your own place ? 
|} “I asked you to be early,”’ she said, smil- 
| ing, “partly because I felt that I owed you 
a further apology for deveiving you on the 
moor.”’ 

“But you did not deceive me, Miss Glen- 
| orris,’’ he answered, with hearty 
“T guessed in the first five minutes, 


anuise- 
ment. 
and was certain in five more.” 

“Oh, impossible?” she cried, 
| alDbaAZement 

“Not only not impossible.’ he said, with 
another ‘but net difficult, 
especially for a man net quite a 
stranger to the family portraits hore.” 

Miss Glenorris’s gaze went slowly 
| the walls of the room. At a distance, 
the grand piano, there was a painted voung 
woman in a white muslin frock like a 
night-gown, with staring blue eyes and 
round lymphatic cheeks. Was that what 
had been in Mr. Johnson's memory when, 
on the moor, he recognized her for a Glen- 
orris? Mr. Johnson had followed the gaze, 
and could searcely repress his smile when 
the beautiful spirited gray eves, with their 
unstirred possibilities of fire and pride, 
and yet of truest tenderness, turned back to 
him. 

“T hope Sam is at home again and flour- 


blank 


bow, even 
is 


who 


along 


over 


ishing,”’ he began, catching at the first re- 
mark which oceurred to him, lest she 
should see that anv earnestness of hers had 
amused him. “And I hope, too, that, like 
vourself, he will have no further experience 
of the Chicks. | may them from 
tavenstor at once, Miss Glen 


9?" 


dismiss 
mav I met, 
orrTis 


There is no hurry.” ’sheanswer 


rac 


strugyiing Will 
told you, Miss (rienorris, they can afford t 
rent or buy a farm of their own.” 


i “But he is so old.” 


evening-dress, Was waiting alone in the | 


“Then let them pay rentlike honest men, 


if they must stay.” 


“No; TL ean’t take that old man’s money.” 
“May I be pardoned if I say you really 
Ravenstor was lent 
wife's 


ough 


his 


t? 


lifetime, 


liberate fraud.’’ 


“y 
readi 


es, I 


lv. 


“Then 


“Yes, T think so,""she answered, placidly 
still, in her ignorance of how 
truth would cotne home 
“But do not do it, please, while that 
old man lives You may let them under- 
stand that their tenure lasts no single hour 
bevond his death.’ 

“Funeral,” 
pithily, and then paused, fully aware that 
she considered she had finally disposed of 


think se," 


may 


that matter. 


“Mr. Johnson” —after a pause, 
shrewd agent Knew quite well that she had 
not vet struck the key-note of this con versa- 
with him—*did you 
lady who 
window 


tion she 


notice 


stood most 
alone? You were one of the few who spoke 
to her, so T feel that you can 
she is. 


had sought 
* this afternoon 
of the tin 


kept so much apart, I 


good use of them. 

“That was Miss Porch; she 
have taken the Moat, asmall house of yours 
on the cliffs, not far beyond the northern | 
It has been vacant 


Lad 


boundaries of the park. 


for a long time, and I would 
to be taken 


suggested 


and = his 


ther 


she 


to 


Mr. 


a young 


ie at 


ha 


riedly without conditions.” 


“Why was it 


not 


properly 


questioned Miss Glenorris, 


“Because they would take it only for a 
quarter, and of course it would not do to 
expend much for that; not 


but 


could have done something had 


objected to wait. 


They 


have 


to 


1 answered 
dismiss them? 


be very glad to be rid of them, Miss Glen- 
orris, for they are a thoroughly despicable 


eruelly 


her 


Johnson 


that 


tell 


though 
fancied she 


ve 


“ 


they 
furnished it 


one 


mily Paper in the Quited States. Bounded A.D. 1821. 


You will 


and the | 


me who | 
I had no idea, though T also spoke 
to her of course. 
small bright dark eyes, and, 


She was very pale, with | 


and a sister 


liked it | 
fora period and properly re- 
paired—in which case IT would have sent to 
you—instead of being taken as it was, hur- 


repaired ?”° 


hat we 
not 


only in a scanty Way, With things sent out 
from Eastmouth, vet they gave me a good 
reference to a London banker, besides men- 


tioning Mr. Pardy; so T considered myself 


justified in letting them have the house.” 
“Of course; but it must not be left in want 

of repair.” 
“Miss Poreh does not seem to care at all, 


and IT faney the other 
alYairs; she is the veriest little 
Wworan.” 


ister has 


“Was she here to-day ?” 


“Tf think not—I feel 


CSCaApes nie. 


Porch, though is often 


wish to be neighborly with 


here. 


mouse 


Voiee in 
ot 


sure not, Miss Grlen- 
orris, for itis rarely thatany one’s presence 
I searcely ever see her any- 
where except at home and at church; Miss 
She seems to 
Mrx. Kienon 


and Mrs. Fears-Kienon; but she must surely 


have discovered that those ladies choose to 
be neighborly only 
people, and Miss Porch’s present residence 
is against her. 
in default of 


here, she 


ix 


w 


cultivating the 


ith 


the 
acylalntanece 


+. 


of Mrs. Oswell, 
Glenorris. I have seen 
their house too, ’ 
“You meau the eentleman whe 
| [oem bie 
i . wt 
he built her a pretty place called 
She is now a conutirmed invalid. 


quite desirable 


I sometimes suspect that, 
intercourse with 


your housekeeper, Miss 
Mr. Pardy go to 


ngrove, 


yrieve 


| to aay it, for no one can help respecting and 


for 
retnaining 
there is nothing miore nor less than a de- 


this 
dlav 
very 


she 


made | 


a 


ladies 
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| liking Mr. Pardy. Young Pardy has cham- 
bers in London, and does something in 
literature, I believe; bat he can live very 
comfortably on his mother’s property, which 
he manages for her.” 

“He looks a very good young man,” 
| observed Miss Glenorris, in which 
| made it dificult for Mr. hold 
| back his smile. 
| “He is clever too; he gave Mr. Redby 


a tone 
Johnson to 


his assistance in tracing you, Miss Glen- 
orris,”’ 

Another pause, during which it struck 

Mr. Johnson that she had tried in vain to 


introduce another topic. 
“Do you think, Mr. Johnson, that I have 


. | seenall my tenants to-day ?”’ 


“T should taney Miss Glenorria. 
Surely they were a fair assembly ?”’ 
From her low seat she looked slowly and 
| gravely up into the agent's face, her hands 
idle, not even taking refuge in toying with 
her fan.”’ 
“Which of those 
| Glen Farm?’ 


SO), 


gentlemen rents the 


‘Ooh, neither of those!" Mr. Johneon 
allowed, with a good-natured pretence of 
suddenly remembering that one tenant 


| must have been absent. “The gentleman 
who holds the Glen Farm is not a farmers 
though he calls himself one. It strikes me 
| he must have taken the form for the indul- 
gence of a whim, Miss Glenorris, for he has 
| been a Calvary officer as well as an Oxford 
jman. Certainly the Glen is not an ordinary 
| farm, having less land than would be 
needed by any professional farmer whe 
) could afford the rent of that picturesque 
) house mellowed by its four hundred years 
'ofage. But I wrote you all this when I 
asked for your signature to the lease." 
| “2 think,” observed the girl, fully aware 
of the astonishment she would excite, “that 


I should like the Glen Farm in my own 
hands.”’ 
“It has not hitherto, Miss Glenorris,” 


returned her agent, 
farmed by 


amaze, 
the 


but smiling, 
“been Squire of Merls 
wood,” 

“But I can be the first,”’ she said. “Please 
have the tenant—evicted, don't you call 

it ?”” 

“Impossible!cried Mr. Johnson forcibly. 

“TP beg your pardon, Miss (ilenorris’’—pul- 

ling himself up in haste—*“I have of course 

mistaken your meaning.” 

“No,” she answered, quite successful in 

her attempt to speak with consummate ease; 
, *T would like to have the farm.” 

“Miss Gslenorris,”” said her agent then, 
quite gravely, **please reeollect that I wrote 
everything to you when I you the 
lease to sign, and you signed and returned 
it. Itis too late now to make 
tion,”’ 

“TI did not examine the lease of 
the girl said, 
letter I felt 
signed what 
sorry now that I did 


Serrt 


any altera- 
eourse,"* 
“because When Tread your 
sure TP should do right if I 
you sent to sign. Tam 
You are quite 
right and kind too in) vour opinion, and I 
to do what vou net 
advise; so T must myself dismiss Mr.—the 


ie 
not 


will not ask you ilo 


tenant from the (slen Farm.’ 

* * * = * - 
- There was not much persuasion needed 
to induce Mrs. Kienon and her daughter to 
remain at Merlswe«al. They 
supremely satisfied to do so, and, if 
Glenorris Was otherwise than satisfied, 
eertainly did 


were 
Je y 


she 


not betray it. The arrang: 


ment had its solid advantages toa Mrs 

Kienon had sufficient world), know ledg 
“is ! " t ? thea ar 4 

pal ‘ As 

her elder daughter 


Joy fought bravels 
these Opposite 


wainst the ruffling of 


bi tly 


natures, It “as 
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when they were alone that she felt the 
chating, for Mra Fears-Kienon, like her 
mother, “in the world had learned the art 
of pleasing,” 80 that few in society guessed 
how the girl whom she Invariably addressed 
as “dear” and spoke of as “ebarming,” was 
submitted to constant correction, to inde- 
fntigable reminders of her delinquencies, 
aad wewyian advice on little matters that 
were not of the slightest inoment—all very 
quietly, for Mra, Fears-Kienon’s voice was 
always politely modulated, whatever words 
of contempt it uttered. Sbe would preach 
econo:ny to | . 4p hour in ber serene 
way, but would take eure that she herself 
should want tor nothing; and Joy would 
listen placidly, as it seemed, her eyes upon 
the large white idle hands; but generally 
her thoughts had wandered miles or years 
perhaps away. 

Sometimes the girl would laughingly 

ut aside these harangues, and sometimes 
fapetiontiy interrupt then; but generally 
she let them have their way, curbing her- 
selfforthe sake of Anne, who still was 
sensitively afraid of being considered an 
interloper. Even yet, in spite of her 
cousin's intense kindness to her, Anne 
was not at her ease, though the greatest 
happiness she knew now was in Joy's 
society. The brooding unambitious nature 
found a new study in the wide, truthful, 


generous one, while Joy's untorimed, 
unequal, noble character found rest 
and balance in the sensible and coim- 


monplace one. There was no chafing here, 
as there was between, Joy’s rugyed, eager 
nature and Kate's always serene one, tor 
the barricade around Anne was not the 
pertectly tmpervious one of Llittleness and 
affectation, but that ugly wall which sin 
rears, and which so often crumbles to pieces 
at the gentlest touch. 

Davy alter day new and wonderful things 
arrived forthe beautifying of Merlswood, 
and Jov's gay excitement over these 
arrivals was perbaps, as Mrs. Fears-Kienon 
said, oxsentially childish; but it was a very 
pleasant change for Meriswood, ard a sen 
sation its old walls had not known for inany 
and many ayear., The old carved furniture 
iv the great dining-roou: was lett: in’ its 
well worn bronze Genoa velvet, and the 

reat drawing-room still lay in state in am- 
rsatin under its holland pall; but the 
amaller drawing-room now was not the 
only other pleasant sitting-room, and, 
pretty and luxurious as it became touched 
everywhere with pulest of pale blues, there 
were other sitting-rooms bright and wooing 
too, clad in softest pink, or green, or prim. 
rose, & Constant surprise to the visitors who 
had known Merlsawood without this in- 
definable air of freshness, 

Joy soon kKuew every hook and corner of 
the grand old mansion. In the library, so 
ong locked up, she bad sat alone for hours 
thinking over the solitary lite of the old 
inan whose death had given her this hoine. 
In the room up-stairs, with 1t# faded tapes- 
try of the twelve apostles half way up the 
walls, she bad often bad a fire on purpose 
to make jt feel homelike,and bad sat gazing 
upon the prim figures always standing 
there, above which hung some of the old 
toys of theone child of the house, telling 
their sad tales to her. There were the 
crossed bats above St. James, over St. Petor 
was the damaged kite hanging with its long 
tail looped round it, the battledore and a 
pyramid of shuttlecocks were above Judas, 
and the little rusty gun was drooping over 
St. John. What stories the old toys told 
her—ol a father’s love and of the inystery 
that hung for her over the lad’s very name! 
Joy was making great plans tor using the 
justice-rooi, for the people should all kave 
amusement through the winter, she decier- 
mined, bopeful about everything in ber 
new howme—poor Joy! 

“1 will brighten this Christ:nas for the 
country people,” she bad said; and Mrs, 
Fears-Kienon siniled, and was sure she 


would feel thoroughly at home «among 
thein. 
Her mind was full of projects, while 


through these first weeks invitations poured 
iy upon lrer. All tos county held out to 
her the hand of fellowship, and thought— 
she knew Mrs. Kienon was right in re- 
minding ber—it was as the owner of Merls- 
wood and representative of past Glenorrises 
that she was sought alter, she accepted all 
with as glad and gratelul a feeling as if the 
frieadliness bad been for herself. She 
never guessed that any one having met her 
once was anxious to meet her again, all the 
more so that she was a little puzzling. 
Though there was so distinctly the stamp 
of tue young aristocrat upon her, there was 
much real simplicity; though there was a 
natural love of amusement, there was an 
earnestness which all telt without tully un- 
derstanding; and, though there wW&s so 
mach youth and wartwth of heart that 
dignity seemed impossible, yet now and 
then caine 4 little flush that looked like it to 
those who would never see the dignity 
which caine to her in her very moment of 
need. 

But, though the girl’s nature puzzled 
inany, it never puzzled Kate Fears-Kienon. 
Frow that early hour when she took as 
earnest Joy's apparently rapturous delight 
over fuding berselfin the newspaper for 
the tirst time, Mrs, Féars-Kienon knew she 
understood her. She was experienced, she 
modestiy affirmed, in human nature. 
Bit human nature is a barpof many strings 


so It is scarcély possible that one who could 


wiribe iiv a Single note could ever under 
stati 

> Lines the girl gave a giiinpse of rea 
nora e belore Visitors r servants, and 
Lhis aiways won an elaborate explanation 


or amendment from Mrs. Fears-Kienon; 
but, though the brilliant blush would be- 
tray ber acute consciousness of 
wistake, she was never awkward orshaine- 
faced. 
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would follow her cousin's atvice to the let- 
ter; but Kate was never aware of a joke, 
and never detected anv spice of inischicf in 
the grave gray eyes, Her contempt reached 
its climax when, belore Joy's introductory 
dinuer at Combe Castle, she found her sit- 
thug engrossed by the Times, which was 
veotween her extended ast. 

“Are you in the nowspaper again, dear?” 
she inquired sweetly. 

“Nog | ats pre 


night. They are juinble fear; but I 
suppose | am a Radical.” 

10 shock was great to Mrs, Fears- 
Kienon. 


“I have no dogbt you are,” she said;**but 
pray do not let the ridiculyus fact escape 
you to-ulght dear.” 

“Will they all be of the opposition ?” 

“Certainly; they are—patrician.”’ 

“Thank you, Kate'’—putting down the 
paper—“then [know I ama Radical. The 
worst is it needs a inau’s brain to expound 
Se 

‘hile all these entertaininents were 
given as her welcome and in her honor, she 
was busy among the people, groping cer- 


tainly in these first steps towards achieving | 
any good, but doing everything with a) 


whole-hearted ness that, even when unsuc- 
cesstul in its first alin, did good unawares, 
She had decided to retura all the hospitali- 
ties shown to her by « series of festivities at 
Christinas-time; and the poor should have 
their turn. This would be much more 
cheerful, she thought, than giving a dinner 
now and then while she was a comparative 
stranger. And in the tneantimne there were 
pleasant afternoons for the callers at Merle 
wood, and Joy’s Knowledge of the people 
on ver land grew day by day. 

She patronized everything that could give 
them pleasure, and, if ber treats for them 
were tore generous than wise, it was want 
of experience, not of thought. Like all 
things else aboutthe girleven her projects 
for the people were full of contradictions. 
She had planned and even began to buiid 
high above the cliffs not tur away, where 
the softsouth wind should shine upon it, a 
house where worn and mek women who 
were loo poor to seek their own rest and 
change should find it ready for them, and 
aL nO expense; and ina pretty littte house 
between Merlswoyd and Eastmouth sbe 
had established a cottage-hospital, which 
already had won blessings as much as 
the oidest and plainest and poorest among 
them. 

Day after day passed, and Joy Glenorris 
obtained no interview with Mr. Lester 
sufficiently business-like to admit of her 
telling hin she wished hin 
Glen Farin, though she constantly sought 
to find bin in Mr. Joluson’s office, or meet 
him outon neutral ground. She shrank 
from any appeal to her agent to do this 
duty, and, though so painfully desirous of 
having it done, she could mot do it in the 


houses where only as yetthey lad met. Nor | 


could she—or rather would she—write to 
him. So from day to day she . waited, 
—— ecbance would favor her. 


| 
ixcept for her calin avoidance of him, | 
| for herself. 
| 
| 


and now and then a sudden flush when he 
addressed her unexpectedly, she was the 
sane to all the nen who sought to find 


favor in her eyes, giving not one a hope be- | 


yond the others, and yet triendly with all. 
To Mr. Meredith, the rather erudite young 
curate—virtually their Reetor, for Mr. 
Ozanne, who held the living, and had been 
young Glenerris’s tutor, had taken, in one 
of the eastern counties, a charge of which 
Joy heard many eccentric and incredible 
rumors—she would show such an easy and 
unexpected knowledge of the books he bad 
reas that Lawrence Nelson, making the 
most of every short leave he could get, 
turned bis conversation with her markedly 
upon liierature., But he onty found that she 
laughed, and merged discussion into what 


would interest htiuiy and, when he tried to | 
pick up other hints of what were ber hob- | 


bies, he never found them any deeper 
upon ber. His wooing had = seareely any 
hope to support it, and be felt perfectiy cer- 
tain in bisown mind that he was nowt such 
au idiet a8 lo fancy he could win her; but 
he tried all the same—always pleasant, 
however litth encouraged —al ways in earn- 
est, however triVial—al!l wavs amusing, how- 
ever serious, It was very different with 
Sir Hlussay Vickery of Combe Castle, who, 
in spite of the drawback ofa bare five feet 


six inches, cousidered hinsself the one un. | 


rivalled tateh of the county—who would 
indeed have been an exceptional inan if he 
had not, seeing that society had for ten 
vears been showing him that he was so, by 
virtue of his large Castle and possessions, 
his long rent-roll and deseeut, and the 
really handsoine head which prevented the 
diminutive figure from being insignificant. 
His own fairappreciation of these attractions 
had made it difficult for him to tind any 


one worthy to be endowed with them, un- | 
til Joy Glenorris took possesion of Meris-_ 
Then he began to think that, with | 


wood, 
that snug little property and a certain 
beauty of her own, and no tmarked de- 
ficieney in natural sense or chari,be inight 
do worse than select her for the position so 
many had show themselves desirous to 
ftitl; and, having decided 
bestowing bis invaluable siniles proimiscu- 
ously, and allowed her t» understand that 
be had selected her for his wife, and de 


served in return her sole attention. But 
| even this devotion had, so far, won no re- 
Spouse. Reeogn Fart ladv-killer as the 
Baronet wus anna persistent 
uy urts neither dinners t 
1mnNCeS rouge irer | at rtainty 
ce plance s ‘ ‘ ne ‘ | iSLily 
Lalara dtp Statoranidlitnye a oper prosua lo Any Wo- 
iia. 


her own | 


S vmetiues in irrepressible tua she | days ut Merlswood Leflore she 


Several tines Miss (Henorris had visited 
the Moat—indeed sie tad not been three 
first went 


- —--————— 


parting my + for to-. 
’ 


to leave the | 


this, he lett off 





——— 
| there, remenrberi..g what her agent had 


| told her of the house, and anxious that it 


sheuld be iu some way improved for the | 


two sisters who iuhabited it. She found it 
perched upon the cliffs, sbrinking back 
against A neglected garden rising alinet 
perpendicularly behind it—a discolored Lit- 
tle house, showing damp greeu spiashes on 
its ones white walls, a verandah with —_ 
growling between the red tiles of its w, 
and overgrown with rank neglected creep- 
ers, and alew square feet of garden in 
frout, where one bright monthly rose was 
as litle cared for as tue weeds thal grew 
with it—an altogether shabby disreputable 
house, which made Joy biush angrily tw 


—— 


one whe was obliged to occupy it. She sat 
in the scantily furnished room, and actually 
pleaded with Miss Porch to allow the bouse 


could mortify the sisters, whom 
recognized as gentiewoimen—and as edu- 


of her selfish desire to improve her prop- 
erty. But any arguments would have been 
| the same to Agatha Poreti; her refusal t» 
have workineu about, or any disarranging 
of their planus, was decisive and concla- 
sive. 

“But I will have it done very quickiy; 
there shall be no tedious delay for you,” 
| urged Miss Glenorria, looking from Miss 

Porch to her sister—the little mouse ot a 
| woman, a8 Mr, Johuson had called her. She 
| had been playing rapidly on the piano as 
| Joy came up to the verardah, but had 
stopped suddenly at the rap upon the door, 
and had since sat apart under the only pict- 
ure the room contained—an old photograph 
of Merlswood, guiltless of perspective, with 
a lady in a large crinoline and poke-bonnet 
gazing pensively upon the roof—only fol- 
lowing every glauee with her bright 
gentle, questioning eves, and looking 
thoroughly surprised whenever Joy ad- 
dressed her, 

After this, Joy often went to the Moat, 
always finding Jessie Porch shy amd re- 
served and grateful for kind words and 
ways, with ever that questioning surprise 
in her eyes, and always finding the elder 
| sister anxious to see and hear of Meriswood, 





yet shrinking from intercourse with Miss 


Gienorris elsewhere. 





think sie would receive rent from any | 


Ww be renovated, using no argument that | 
she | 





| “Do you? I feel the beauty of the 
autumn deeper and fuller, aad lam glad 


to feel itso. It promises that old age shail 

bring its deeper and fuller happiness, 

Suppese it did pu! Sappose through it 

we Irettel over our lost youth or taded 
> " 


“You are wondering why | do net barry 
or turn aside,”’ said Lester » for 
Joy walked on in carvices silehes. “The 
fact is, | want to say one word to you. You 
call rather often at the moat, and Miss 
Porch goes to Meriswood occasionally. [ 
want to advise you W& have as little to do 


with ber as ble. Probably you make 
the younger girl’s days x little jess dreary, 
still I -want—impertinent as tt may seem— 


to caution you against Miss Porch; [ want 
you not t let her stay in that bouse of 


_ yours,”’ 


outed gentiewomen too—only the safe one | 


“Is there any comprehending a man? 
You wilt net go from the Glen Farin, which 
is mime, yet you ask me to turn away, with- 
out the sinallest provocation, my most in- 
offensive tenants.”’ 

“It is for your good T ask it.” His eyes 
were warm and earnest, in spite of hus cool 
tone, and she saw it when she met them 
with her own cold direct gaze. 

“And you?” 

“] stay for—I think I stay for your good 
too,”’ 

It was impossible for those c:ear gray 
eyes of hers not to reveal to such as be the 
thoughts that passed through her mind; 


' and be answered as il she Lad spoken— 


“It Tthought it for your good that I 


shoula go, I would go this very day.” 


It was on her return from a visit to the | 


Moat that one day she met Gervys Lester, | 


| justas she had often wished to do. He 
raised his nat, and was passing on, when, 
her face betraying her desire to speak to 
him, he stopped. Perhaps her tell-tale face 
also betrayed how her heart was beating in 
expectation of what she had to say to bim— 
' anyway he looked away from her, and, 
there being scarcely anything but sky to 
look at, he looked at that, and inade some 
slight remark about the field-fare that had 
arrived, Surely she had only to mention 
ber wish, and he would leave the Glen 
Farin atonce! But, to her surprise, she 
found the words hard to say; and it was 
some tninutes alter he bad turned to walk 
with her before she could tranquilly tell 
him that she desired to havethe Glen Farm 





“For yourself? Is that your latest 


whiin ?” 

“I wish it,” she said, ber voice quite 
stead.., though her tace was pale. 

“And will unwish it presently. You 
will never make atarmer. Why, even this 
) pleasant changeable weather—wihich of 

course you enjoy, being so fond of change 

ofall kinds—would lose its charm if you 
| were obliged to consider bow it affected 
your yvoung bulloeks!”’ 
~ “EP shall not mind that kind of thing,” 
she said, with the more dignity +s she 
feured his voice had a sound of laughter in 
tt. 

“But you do mind this Kind of thing? 1 
see. Then you bad better consult) with 
your agent who will initiate you into the 
inysteries ofa lease.”’ 
| “Surely you will not insist——’ 
| “Surely, vou mean, LT will forfeit any 
claim 1 have on any land or house--at your 
bidding.” 

A silence, while she tried to be honest 
enough tosay, Yes, that was w oat sheimeant, 
and while she saw bevond a doubt bis per- 
tect indifference as to what she should 
inean or not mean; and then he 
spoke in an easy matter-of-fact way, as if 
| that subject was dropped. 

“Are you getting fond of Devonshire, and 
to feel at home here?” 

“T shall when——”’ 

“When I leave the Glen Farm’’—he tilled 
in her pause, looking straight ahead, just as 
if he kuew bow painfully her cheeks were 
burning. 

“You understand that I wish it?’ she 
asked, stopping to pick up slowly a Méchel- 
mas daisy which seemed to haveacementally 
fallen from ber fingers, 

“Oh, pertectly!’ Though he answered 
so promptly, he did not yet attempt to leave 
her; and presently he Spoke again, idly, 
though with a ‘itile interrogation in the 
tone. “You have been walking alone tw- 
day, a8 you So continually do?” 

“Anne is generally busy, or wanted by 
Mrs. Kienon, and Mrs. Fears-Kienon does 
not care wo walk.” 

“But vou might stay at home with her,” 
he sugyested, a look of amusement in his 
eyes. “Are you noteven vetin love with 
the motiveless life she leads—or rather 


which leads her? josides,”"’ be went on in 


. 


her sBtlience, “while you bave those new 


Po ine nothing id be pleasanter than a 
trainpat this fading end of am 
day.” 

“I like the spring days better,’’ she 
coldly. 


suluin 


said 


“Then go.’ 

“It 1 go will you dismiss Miss Poreb ?” 

“You must be imad!’’ she cried, with 
swift unreasoning impatience. “What has 
she done that I should serve her so? Had 
you not better propose that I should dismiss 
ull my tenants, except you? Shall I begfu 
lo-day—now—by turning out Miss Beton 
iro in Rose Cottage?’ 

“IT do not know Miss Beton yet,except by 
hearsay; I believe she offended the late 
Mra. Glenorris once by honestly taking the 
part of her 801,’ said Lester, watching the 
far-off steam of atrain gliding Exeterwards 
close down by tue sea. 

“Mrs. Glenorris was not atall niee, I 
think,’’ said the girl, and then, with the 
anger dying out of her eyes, went on ber 
solitary way. - 

At the Knol! she had grown to feel thor- 


| oughly at home, and the girls there might 


have been her lifelong friends, even Mra 
Caliady, who often drove from Torquay 
in the iong leisure that her husband's ab- 
sence gave her, Doctor Edwin Calimady be- 


_ing the most popular physician in Torquay, 





in spite of bis stnall personality, and a habit 
he had of keeping his eyes lowered while 
he talked or listened. Charlotte used to 
say she nevér had an idea he was tond of 
her until he told her so in the plainest 
terms, because his eyes were never raised 
to show her, and that when she once found 
him looking at her—when they had been 
inarried for imont's—she positively jumped 
in alarm. 

Mrs. Calinady grew very fond of visiting 
Meriswood, and from these visits ber bus- 
band hiuself would) generally arrange to 
leteh her. As lime went on, the busy phy- 
sician nade more opportunities of seeing 
the neighborhood, joining Joy Glenorrs 
when he could, and talking with ber over 
the inany Whom she had made her friends; 
but not until aheavy shadow had falien 
ameony them did she understand bis motive 
in this, She only laughed—picturing his 
sinail person, long hair, and delicate hands 
—when Lawrence called him “Lot’s wife,” 
but sue bad « therough and bonest respect 
for him from the first. 

At Combe Castle, the splendid home of 
Sir Hussay Vickery and his mother, Joy 
Glenorris wou. a double weleome. Not 
only to gratify her son, but for her own 
pleasure too, Lady Vickery constantly in- 
vited the girl to the Castle, and went ber- 
self to Meriswood, as she had never gone 
betore. At Asyrove, in Mrs. Pardy’s sick 
room, this girl, with her sweet natural 
voice, never lowered as if for a sick-room, 
yet always soothing, and her lovely pres- 
ence to beautily it, was like the spring san- 
Shine to the suffering lady, who yet never 
dreained that Joy went solely for ber sake. 
It was natural to the patient, devoted 
mother to feel that she was visited for Nor- 
man’s sake, and cared for oniy because she 
was Norinan’s mother; yet there was never 
a thought of Norinan in Joy’s heart when 
she brougLtthe sunshine into that quiet 
room, nor would she even have mentioned 
Noriman there, save for the pleasure that it 
gavethe mother, It was such a lonely hte. 
the girl thought pityingly, never guessing 
of a sull lonelier one—so strange and sad a 
life to be spent in one room oniy, with the 
“reat busy world outside, and yet so far 
from it! 

So—longing to be of a little use, to giveof 
her help and sympathy, to be cared for ber- 
self in her great loneliness—Joy Glenorris 
becaine « friend everywheie: and the days 
went on until the first month in ber new 
bome passed away. 





CHAPTER VII. 


TOW, Anne, I’m ready !"’ 
“Then you hadn’t forgotten me?” 
p' 


said Anne turning from her inti 
nti 
ty ineet the glad youny tace. 1a en 


‘Forgotten you! I never could. Come: 
Rachel's departure has hindered me a lit- 
she 18 taking but a short holiday,for she 
seciares Bhe will be back ry Tuesday. Mra. 
Vsweill bas engayed a young F rench woman 
take her place, but it was julie uUnDecEs- 
Mary. 1 Dave not seen her, and she does not 


coine till 


thisevening. Weshall not dreas for 
the concert,” Joy continued, as the xiris 


went tothe justice room together, “for I 
| ‘vault the villagers to feel comfortable.” 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING post. 











The room looked very different 
from w ithad looked on the autumn 
morning when Anne first brought Miss 
Glenorris there, and it was but natoral that 
following this thought should come the 
inemory of other changes to bring a smile 
into Anne Kienon’s deep-ert eyes. A 
piano and some music«iesks stood at the 
end of the long room, on a p’atiorm warmly 
carpeted with red, andon the walls were 
victuresque designs and festeons of ivy, 
ox, and Lolly. Lmong this greenery, 
which had been up for a week, the tresh 
flowers were & be put, and several basket- 
fuls stood ready for, the girls to arran 
while the tootinen were enishing 
wax-candies, This was the last day of the 
ol. year, and this evening's wasto be the 
last of the eirtertainmments Joy Glenorris 
had Cevised tor her people. She had alter- 
nated thein with the briiliant festivities she 





had arranged for her own guests at Meris- 


wood, only deciding thet the villagers 
should, on this Saturday whieh ended the 
year, bava a quict entertainment for them- 
sel ves, 

Several times she bad been asked what 
she would allow t be done tor her 
birthday on the morrow; but,while shrink- 
ing unaccountably froin the idea of keep'ng 


it as a festival, she had been able to turn | 


the subject aside by reminding them that 
this New Year’s Day was on a Sunday, and 
s0 she would postpone all birthday rejoic- 
ings until ’82,when she should come of age. 
Ot course this seemed a natural arrange- 
nent, and it had been a real delight to ber 
to be asked, vith Anne, to next 
evening quietly atthe Knoli. To-night she 
night, alone and prayerfully, welcome the 
tirst year that would dawn for her in her 
new home, 

Those who were going this evening to 
sing, or play, or read for the amusement of 
the village guests were a goodly list of vol- 
unteers,ranging from the wife of the county 
member to the village dressinaker, and 
from a inusical viscount toa young fisher- 
man. Many had Miss Glenorris to 
pertorm ; but her refusal had been decisive 
though gentle. She had so jittie voice, she 
said, and they wanted really good singers. 
The Nelson girls were not alone in their 
surprise at her not asking Mr. Lester to 
sing ; but she took no hint, and, when 
broadly questionea by Mrs. Fears-Kienon, 
only calmly said she did not think she 
would, 

Though the formal invitations bad been 
sent him for three of the entertainments at 
Merlswood, ‘e had accepted only one, and 
that was the final dance on the night before 
this Saturday, But he had been present at 
most of the pleasures for the villagers, and 
bis easy help had been an intense relief to 
the young hostess, who was s» truly anx- 
ious to give pleasure,and whe was working 
as busily now «as if she had not been on the 


_Dight before queen in such a brilliant as- 


sembly. Mrs. Fears-Kienon, who looked 
enviously upon the inherited jewels, no- 


. ticed in ainazement that ber young cousin 
thought her | 
—— atupid, the Glenorris jewels be- 

, ing 


never wore a single gem, an 


ot rare beauty and value. Anne Kien- 


| 


! 
' 
| 


' 


think of him asa tenant-farmer. What is 
that quaint old proverb about its being a 

A a use such a horse for carrying 

r ? 

“Is the horse Pagasus ?"’ asked Joy, with 
the indifference to which all whe knew 
her were accustoined,when Lester war men- 
tioned. 
Lancer.” 

“Oh, then he told you, Miss Glenorri« ?” 
inquired Eliza eagerly. 
and we never cau imagine why be left the 
Army.” 

“You told me be had leit the Lancers,” 
corrected Juy. ‘He scarcely ever talks to 
me orl tohin.,. Wes 
we don'ttalk. Heand I bave no thought 
in common,” 

But tor his deep interest in her,the curate 
would have siuniled at this dignified 


speech. 
“I should have tancied,”” he said, “that | “I 


k te each other, but | 


‘“Scarcely the right horse for a 





pencilling the titles of some music she 
wanted. 
“I beg your pardon," she said presentir, 


suddenly aware that half adozen Voices hat | 


been addreming ber. ‘Ou, no’'—when she 


understood what the 


her—“von know Teing only in a small | 


way! I could not to-night on any oonsider- 


; ation.” 


“He is so retic- nt, 


“De, dear,” pleaded Mrs. Fears-Kienon. | 


“The room would be vory attentive, out of 
te the organiger of the concert, and 
you will be beard quite delightiully. We 


| all promise to applaud enough to give you 


| rarely did—frow 


ou and he bad many thoughts in common, | 


iss Glenorris. It Lester bad your property 
1 could fancy——” 
“Do not iancy,” put in Joy Glenorris 


Zaggerated calinness,as she heard the door 
open, “I ever do, fails—utterly. Only this 
very ye I found that old Cobbley, 
who had applied to me asif in need, bad 
caved up his beef-tickets to claim a sirloin 
and give a bachelor-party ; and, when I 
sent old Mrs. Hart &@ chicken for Christinas 
Day, she told Roland she hoped 1 should 


hastily. “Everything,” she went on, ~ ith | 


le 


' only recklessness, 


think to send her something tasty to eat | 


with it!" 

“But those are very exceptional cases, 
laughed Mr. Meredith ; “and it is nut only 
by gilts that you do good.” 

“On, I fail far more hopelessly in other 
ways !” said the girl; with a bright blush. 
“For instance, on Christmas Eve I was at 
old Bridget Macinney’s, and I talked and 
talked and talked to her on her tavorite 


, subjec. of purgatory until I felt certain I 


had converted her; 80, when she came out 
to the pony-carriage with me,and was tuck- 
ing in the rug, 1 said, quite hopetully, ‘So 
now, Bridget, you feel as sure as I do that 


| there’s no such place as purgatory, don't 


| 


on, pausing in her own work to watch the | 


busy white fingers, was wondering over 
this indifference even toa ring, when the 
outer door was opened, and Theresa and 


_ Eliza Nelson, with Mrs. Calimady,a sinalier 
. dition of her sisters, ran in gay and shiv- 


ering, with the curate tollowing in their 


wake. They came to ask if they might as-— 
| thwarted there rose unyguessed-of feelings 


sist in preparing for the evening, and Leo 
and Mr. Hurd would follow soon,they said; 


then all began to chat of the ball on the | 


night before, speaking in lavish praise of it; 
but Mr. Meredith, quietly watching Miss 
Glenorris, fancied she showed far too little 
delight in it tor ber age and for the vivid 
sensation she bad created. 

“Your dress was tbe most lovely one I 
ever saw, Joy,’’ cried Theresa warinly ; ‘*it 
seemed to be all white chenille—and you do 
arrange your flowers sv beautifully al- 
ways !”’ 

“Do you know,” inquired Eliza, sum- 
moning courage to ask a question which 
troubled her,‘‘why Mr. Lester came in only 
for that little time ?’’ 

“You should know better than I, Iza,”’ 
said Joy, with a simile, “for you danced with 
him and [ did not,” 

**He found I had not a partner just then,”’ 
confessed Elizs frankly, yet with a blush, 
because she knew it was not usual for ber 
to want 


| you?’ 


‘Me dear,’ said 


Bridget, standing | 


back for the ponies to go on their way, ‘jist | 


wait an’ see till ye git there!’ So you see,” 
concluded Joy very calinly, as Lester and 


young Nelson joined then, ‘that I fail in | 
| be right, Mrs. Fears-Kienon, for in talking 


everything.” 

“So do I,” put in Lester. “I have been 
trying to get a young fellow who has & 
come homeevery evening through Torre 
not to call in at the public- houses be passes. 
At last, a week ago,he succeeded,and came 
home delighted to tell ine a0. 
spent the whole evening in one, saving he 
considered it his just reward for passing at 
all the day beforv.”’ ; 

“Positively the rooin looks quite beauti- 
ful 1" declared Mrs. Calinwiy. * | could not 
fancy it the bare old justice-room. And are 
really none of the seats ts te reserved ? 
Not even one’—vith «a laagh—“tor Sir 
Hussay Vickery ?”’ 


Next day be . 


—.e 


“You see that you are supposed t have a. 


special interest in Sir Hus-ay, Miss Gienor- 
ris,"’? said Mr. Pardy pointedly. **May I ask 
why he is 80 favored ?” 

It was not improving to Norman Pardy 
to be growing bent upon one aiin,as he was 
now ; and this gleam of jealousy warned 
even himself. While the actions of others 
did not interfere with him in the slightest, 
his courteous placidity was unruffled ; but 
where there seeined » chance of his being 


to the surface. 

‘*He is very handsome,” the gir: asserted, 
with amerry twinkle in ber eyes, and then 
worked on tore busily with 
chrysantheuuins. 2s 

**T suppose,’’ remarked Theresa, “it is de- 


, cided that the piano duet of the Miss Vyeils 


~~ —— 


| would ask Mr. Lester, 


ners, and might look suspi- | 


cious. ‘He probably thought it would be of | 
mo use to try w win a dance frow | 
you.”’ 


“Mr. Lester never asked me,” said Jo 
tranquilly,“e!se I should have dan wwitlt 
Aim, of course, for he was the culy 
‘7present.”’ 

“He is coming in with Larry,”’ remarked 
‘Theresa. ‘Surely he will stay to help f”’ 

“Scarcely,’’ said Mr. Meredith; “‘ne is 

:such a busy man ;”’ then, always quietly 
rep ony | iss Glenorris’s likes and dislikes 
-he saw, he thought, an incredulous smile 
upon her lips. “Indeed,” he added, “few 
know what good Mr. Lester does with his 
time. He.js an earnest man, and therefore, 
as Schiller would say,life is earnest to bi:n. 
And his earnestness is shown in little daily 
acts, and does not weit for the 
crisises of life; do you not think so, Miss 
Glenorris ?’’ 

“TIT do not know his little daily acts,”’ she 
maid, with an indifference more tranquil 
than cold; “butI sl.ould never imagine 
Mr. Lester a inode! young man.”’ 


“Because he is pleasant company,” quer- 
ied Theresa, ‘and that Larry calis very 
pivucKk y state 

“Because he can be temnperei, Miss 


Glenorris means,’’ said Mr. Merediih, mus- 
ing over the wonderful power of expression 
ble to gray eyes. ‘Well, he gives inen 
standards, at any rate. 





nant j 


{ 


| 


important | 


It is so odd to | 


is to come first ?”’ 

‘*Better last,’ suggested Lawrence; “then 
we can all go out us we choose and leave 
them at it, for Tennyson’s brook isn’t ‘the 
sinallest part of a circuinstance’ to them for 
going on forever.”’ 

“Joy,’’ whispered Eliza Nelson, ‘if you 
he would sing ; 
and instead of my solo we could have a 
part-song — ‘all along the valley’ per- 
haps.”’ 


“No; please, no,’ said the girl, very low 
and burriedly. Then, conscious of feeling 
unwarrantably impatient, she turned witts 





contidence.” 


“ht LT wang,” sald Joy, raising ber bend | 


and look'ng straight at r—as she #0 
ber grave long-lashed 
eyes, “I should sing ‘In the Glos.uing,’ or 
some sentimental, pretty, silly song like 


not,”’ was hia brief reply. 
“Itt sang,"’ she repeated, “I shou'd sing 


“Anything,’’cried one or two vyoices— 
“anything !"’ 

“[ bave po intention of singing,” she 
said ; “bat, if I sang, 1 should choose that 
—kind of song.” 

“Mr. Lester,’”’ said Anne Kienon, hesitat- 
ing beside biim afew moments afterwards, 
“I wish you understood iny cousin better. 
She is unjust to no one but herself, It is 
and never want ol 
beart.”’ 

“A man can fairly judge, Miss Kienon,"’ 
he returned, smiling to think of any one 
excusing Joy Gienorria to hiun,“if be Judge 
a lace by bis understanding.” 

“As few do," sil Anne; and just then 
her sister advanced and sinilingly addressed 
Lester. 

“It 1s positively refreshing to come across 
a character like Joy's, so—inixed.” 

“Every character worth anything ias,’’ he 
answered briefly. 

“With ally talr appreciation of her un- 
conventionality,”” Mrs. Fears-Kienon weut 
on affably, ‘I suffer a good deal in inv anx- 
jety about her. 
on society's tender places.” 

“She is always better than she seems, 
never worse,”’ put in Anne stoutly. 

“She neve. troubles herself to tread on 
my tender places,’’ suid Lester lightly, ‘so 
I have no meuns of judging ; but you inust 


to you I feel how thoroughly you under- 
stood me, while, in talking with ber, lonly 
feel how thoroughly [ understand imy- 
seif.”’ 

“Just so,” smiled his companion coim- 
placently. “And I liketosee her among 
the village people. Itis charming to wit- 
ness any vue 80 Colpletely to the manner 
born 

“Yea; itisamannerto which any one 
must be born,’ acquiesced Lester, fully 
aware of the covert sneer. ‘Noone could 
acguire at school or college that perlect 
sympathy of self-forgetfulness. 

“The luncheon gong !"’ cried Kate, with 
relief. ‘I suppose every one will come in? 
Oh, do not decline, Mr. Lester ! You never 
give us the novelty of your company. Pray 
come." 

But Lester could not spare time, he said, 
for such an indulgence, and in a few twin- 
utes had departed, the Nelson following, 
only Mr. Pardy remaining to lunch. 

When Norman Pardy left Merlswood,he 
rode for a tine very slowly along the Tor- 
quay rvad,and presently the Steriswood 
carriage overtook him, yliding easily upon 
its C-springs, the bays glossy and spirited, 
the men solemn and couortable in their 


_ deep fur capes and cuffs. 


her snowy | 


real relief to greet Miss Nelson and Mr. | 


Hurd. Yetany one watching her could 
have detected a curious uneasiness while 
the young Scotch advocate was near ber. 
*-]1 verily believe,’’siniled Theresa, watch- 
ing ber evident relief when the lovers had 
moved away, “that you are thinking, as I 
often do, that lovers are notto be envied 
ainong guizzical single peopie. It is an 


_ awful phase of existence to pass through. 


Does not Lytton say it asks the courage of 
a lion Knowingly to march to marriage ? 
Did he fancy we could march unknow- 
iugly ?”’ 

“Unknowing what awaits us—why no?”’ 
asked Joy, with nonchalance, 

Mingo gery 2 no man would march to mar- 
riage at all if he knew what awated bin,” 
was Lester's quiet observation. 

“One thing do let ine advise you, Miss 
Gienorris,’’ Mrs. Calinady. ‘Never marry 


aconufirmed bachelor, as I did. Do you 
know that one evening, positively six 
months after we were iuarried, my hus 


band promised to fetch me 
which Le could not go; but, 
home, he found 
there, so he put 18 8 
ng-gow i*sr hat ‘ . ea Cosel § 
amd act 
There I was leit 
when I reached home, you s 
witnessed his horror at suddenly Leing re 
minded he had a wite!"’ 


from a party 
when he gr 


an Dbache 


ite ie 


ers : 


si 
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save 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ee 
PATERFAMILIAS BuTrtTon-HOLED.—The 
first duty of husbands is to syinpathize with 
their wives in all their cares and labors. 
Men are apt to forget, amid the perplexi- 


cares are also annoving, and try the pa- 
tience and strength of their wives. 

They come home expecting sympathy 
and attention, but aretoo apt to bave none 
tu give. Frequently they are morose and 
peevish, and give their attention to the 
uewspaper, or leave the house,and seek the 
companionusuipof nen at the club or the 
saloon, while their wives are left alone and 
sad, borne down with family cares,and long- 
img for sympathy aod affection. 

A single kindly word or look to indicate 


were urging upon | 





| 
| 
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She is very apt at treading | 





| and are not baths at all; 











> 
Bric-a- Brac. 

Mor rors ON GOLD.—A vain reper ’® seeette 
is: "Win wold and wear it; a genereus 
janan’s: “Win gold and siure it; a miser’s: 
| Win gold and spare it; a pr figate’ss Win 
gold and spend it;" a fool's: “Win gold and 
end it; a gambler’s: “Win gold and lose 
| it; «a wise man’s: * Win wold and use it.” 

| A Doo TaLe,—A dog in Wanaqua, N. J., 


who for some time had been neticed to take 
his breakfast in bis mouth and run away 
with it uneaten, was followed, when it was 
discovered that he took his meal to a de- 
crepid and emaciated old dog in a covert in 
the field, who eagerly devoured the tood 
thus provided for him, 

Tuk INnKk-PLtayt.—The Juice of the 
curious ink-piant of New Granada requires 
no preparation before being used for writ- 
ing. The color is reddish when first ap- 
| plied to paper, but seon becomes a dee 
black, which is very durable, This in 
is now used for pubtic records and docu- 
Inents, 

tjouND TO Tik THK KNoT,.—Saturday 
night, in Banks’ county, seys a Georgia pe 
per, Squire Christler was cailed upon to 
Join a couple together in the holy bonds of 
inatrimony. Getting to the river, he tound 
it lopossible to cross, Determinirg not te 
be disuppointed, he suins.oned the couple 
to the water's edye, on the other side of the 
stream, and having the groom to tle a rock 
to the licence and pitel it over, some sixty 
yards, he proceeded to tie the Knot at the 
top of his Voice, 

ILLUSIONS.—Science destrova sone of the 
most cherished popular delusions, Catgut 


| is derived from sheep; German silver was 


not invented in Gerinany, and it contains 

nosliver;Cleopatra’s needle was not erected 
by her, norin her honor; Poupey's pillar 
has no historic:l conuection with that per- 
sonage; Sealing wax does not contain a par- 
ticle of wax; the tuberose is not a rose, but 
*% polyanth; the strawberry is not a berry; 
Turkish baths did not originate in Turkey, 
whalebone is not 
bone, and contains not any of its proper- 
ties. 

WispomM aNnpD FoLLy.—Jupiter made a 
lottery in heaven to which mortals as well 
as gouis were allowed to have ticketa, The 
prize was wisdom,and Minerva got it. The 
HoOrtals murmured, and accused the gods 
of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this 
aspersion, declares another lottery for 
mnoftals singly and exclusive of the gods. 
Vhe prize was fo'ly. They got it and shared 
it among themselves. All were satisfied. 
The loss of wisdom was neither regretted 
nor remembered—foily supplied ite place, 
and those who had the largest share of it 


| thought themselves the wisest. 


Cninese LUNCH.--A fashionable Chinese 
lunch consists of little bits of cold chicken 
with fauce, little bits ot hot chicken boiled 
to rags, morsels of pork with :nushrooms, 
fraginents of cold duck with some other 
sort of fungus, watery soup, scraps of pigs’ 
kidneys with boiled chestnuts, very coarse 
rice, pickled cucumbers, garlic and cab- 
nage, poy of preserved sbriinps, all in in- 
finitesimal portions, so that, but for the 

lentiful supply of rice, hungrv tolk would 

nd it bard to appease the inner wolf! All 
these are eaten with the deceptive cho 
sticks, which are as easy to use astwo Ka- 
ber leadpencils, Tiny cups of rice wine, 
follow by wuwre tea, complete the re 
past. 

BATHING.—The Japanese bathe to an ex- 
cess,using such hot water,that fatal syneo 
jis an occasional consequence, With the 
Japs the bath isa sensuous luxury. Onthe 
other hand, their neighbors, the Chinese, 


| get inside as much clothing as possible, and 


ber busband’s thoughtfulness would lilthalt — 
| flew out in great numbers as he shovelled. 


the weight of care from her heart. 


Secondly, husban’s should make contfi- | 


dauts of their wives, consulting them on 
their business plans and prospects, and e¢#- 
pecially on their troubles and emb. rrass- 


ments. A wornan’s intuition is often better | 
than all the wisdom and shrewdness of her | 


“petter half,” and her ready syinpathy and 
interest isa 
their inutual welfare. 

Thirdly, men shouid show their love for 
their wives in constant attentions, in their 
manner of treating them, and in the thou- 


sand and one trifling offices of affection | 
which may be hardly noticeable, but which | 


make all the diflerence between a life of 
aad and undefined longing and a cheery, 
happy existence. 

Above all, nen should beware of treat- 
ing their wives with rudeness and incivil- 
ity, as if tuey were the only persons not 
entitled to their consideration and respect. 
They should think of their sensitive feel- 


ogs and their need of syipathy, and 
ever iet the fire of ve go it rr Cease 
bs " at f fla 4 - , Z 
abated ierv 
io —~ae 
4 BROOKLYN as r ened 
exp ineuivers nis church who Visit 


skating rink. And yet nothing will bring 
aman on his knees so quickly asa pair of 


Jay laughed with the others, tiem began | roller skates. 





»werful aid to bis efforts for , 


are neverseen in the streanmsiu which their 
country abounds bathing or swimming. To 


ties and annoyances of business, that home | 8° bareloot, exeept fron, dire necessity, is 


with them indecent. The Malays and the 
natives of Aden are inany of them scarceiy 
less than human ducks. A bitot silver can 
not reach the bottom of the sea before they 
have it. The Hindoos and Brahinins bathe 
—especially inthe Ganges—as a religious 
exercise, sinearing the body with oil firs, if 
“they can afford it. 

SWALLOWS DEFENDING THEMSELVES. — 
A tnaa engaged near Hurtetou, Cal., lately 
in filling up ag old mining shaft found that 
thousands of swaliows had built their nests 
and made their hoine in the shaft, and they 


After workingatimne be went home, but 
returned the following morning. Nosoouer 
had he begun his work than the swallows 
flew in clouds, Soon be was startied by a 
cold, slimy wiggling snake falling upon bis 
back. He supposed it ecaime from a bush 
near by, buton looking up beheld a cloud 
of birds bolding snakes in their claws, 
| which they were trving to let fall on their 

enemy. It is neediess to say he gathered 

up bis pick and shovel and fled trom the 
| spot. 

A PARABLE OF THE PANSY.—A German 
friend relates a pretty fantasy. It will 
please all lovers ofthe cheerful, charming 
fearts-ease, which alllove for is bright 
ness and its constancy. The Gerinan story 
makes the five petals of the flower repre 
soul a step-mother with two children of her 
own—the two side petals—and two of her 
husband'’s—the two upper ones which differ 
in coimplexion trom the other three. 
mothers olten, and very 


tneir own ¢ ldren tmeor { ‘4 
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“THE GODDESS OF Horr.” 





BY ALM EI. MCALTLLYV,. 





Who callieth thee false’ «(+ ereatere 3 
lamortal thou art and epreme 
Hi tb abowe all like « guide «tar, 
Fer faithtul, the’ thew aff eneren. 
Lite lea bow -ai ring, €) (rccidewe ° 
find thew a» arched bee: 
Maw like the mark -man «hee arteoe 
Shall wake thee hi« (ried ot bebe for. 


an beaten 


Toeching te lipe of the iafant, 

And dazzling the south, (hoe art sear, 
Guiding the man. in tis tregetes, 

The selace of age, and of fear. 
Spanning the storm: of the ocean, 

Aud reaching the depths of all eo, 
Btemming the strenght of the torrent, 

And guing where love caneet ao 


Farth were a tomb sorree «canker 

W ould sup on the life drops. Awd bot 
A charnal house ghaetly enhitéea 

Would lurk «here the foot: tepe mewt go, 
If thou with thy power of healing 

Vetied not the dread sight {rom ver view ~ 
Thy visions of glurtes revealing 

With stiength to press onward seee. 


Faithful alike thoe art ever 
Inwoven with joy and with strife, 
True when all elee bas foreaten 
Aud constant In death ae be life. 
Pearioss aud loveless thew signeth 
Alike over eatin and tew'r ; 
tlamelees, (? Aage\, 
> teres: 


Condemn: d and yet 


Ye dwelt in 


toe thine te alee 


Anchor tw stich salnt+ sepernal 
Are link 
Living—thy 

And dying 
Cold, lbopassioned, ethereal, 

Measurcless powrr over man, 
Kesting on earth, while thy archway 

The portals of heaven doth span. 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO, MANVILLE FENN. 


! te the love ones on eurt®; 
life le eternal 


the death is new birte. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
A SIGHT OF HORROR. 


‘ EORGE CARLIEGH drew in his 

breath fiercely «8 he noted Lady Fan- 

J shaw’s lok of loathing,and went t) the 
nearest room solltlv stayed there a few tin- 
utes, and wason bis way back when he 
beard the drawiig-renn door unelose, and 
the voices of the two old officers as they as 
cended the stairs. 

Not doubting but that they would be 
gone directly, he stopped lmtening, and 
uttered a suppres*ed oath as be heard thein 
stop aud Sir Harry tap and call Kange by 
name, 

“Trapped !" said Carleigh t hisnseif, and 
he drew back to where be bands rested 
upon 4 portmanteau placed Gpow a couple 
of chairs. 

The tapping was repeated, and Sir Harry 
again called. 

“Surely be will not come in 7°" muttered 
Carleigh; but for precaution’s sake he stule 
round to the other side of the bed, and 
stood behind the heavy hangings 

He had nardly taken this step when the 
door was seltiy opened and the light of the 
two candles cut across the Carkoems and 
threw ints sight 4 picture on the wail. 

Then tollowed Sir Harry's remark about 
his guest'ssleepand the bard breathing. 
The door was softly shut, and the light that 
streamed faintly through the keybule died 
away. 

As Carleigh listened he beard the vices 
for a minute, then the clusing dours,and ali 
was silent. 

He did net nove for seme little Umme,and 
when be did so be went suttiy to the win- 
dow, drew back the blind, opened the case- 
ment, and leaned oul, looking down and 
feeling with his outstretched banda, 

“No; | was right the first time,” be mut- 
tered. *‘Not so goon.” 

He closed the window silently, let the 
blind fall back, drew the curtain. aud then 
stole to the door, turned the handle very 
softiv, glided owt, after listening tor a few 
minutes, shut the door, and gained his own 
room, fastening litesell in. 

There were two candles burning here, 
lighting up his ghastly face as be threw bim- 
self into an easy-chair aud =f gaming 
Straight before him for atew minutes, as if 
thinking deepiy. 

“Plenty of time ! be sard af last; and 
then : “Not half eneagtt” 

He seemed now tull of servous energy, 
and, leaping up, be bk off be velvet cust 
and bang iton the dvuor-handie, cvvering 
the keyhole. 

“Not likely,” he said to hismelf; “but 1 
must be safc.” we 
* His next act wasto take a large spirit- 
flask trou the mantlepiece, take off the sil- 
ver cup from the bottom, and torn it upside 
down, so that he could see througn the 
clear giass that it was nearly full of pure 


brandy. 
“Dutch courage ' be said, with the ugly 


look Goiming upen tis face. **Duteh ovurage 
foraselder! Well, I shall wantall I've 
got, mind oo Latlie peeore 
He pour st wm intel ibe spirit and 
ara b t 
' ‘ ~~ _ 4 > he 
ma - acl 
d ry sees 
- ‘ tg y 
hee tee a ; s o ai a 
saa gut bave tree " g tiere es 
biin,’”’ 


He acre * ed down the flask »3! d placed it 


Ou the window seat. Tien, quictiy unlocKk- 


+ 
. 
. 


-_———— - oo - 


| ing a drawer, he took out a suit of clothes, 
with shirt and boots, all wet and muddied 
amd torn, throwing them one by one opon 
| the carpet. 
| “[ must, I suppose,” he muttered, and 
| after a moment's hesitation he rapidly threw 
| ‘AT bie ——— dress and, putting on a flan- 
| ne! in place of the wet,torned shirt.he don- 
| med the the aullied garb as quickly as their 
moist state would permit. 
Frown a peg in the wardrobe he took out a 
| cricketing cap, and then, after srne labor, 


/ managed to yet on the wet patentleather | 


| Shoes. 
“I think that’s all I need,” he muttered. 
“Ugh! how they seem to cling.” 

Shuddering slightly, be tarned to the 
window seat and took a littie more of the 
brandy. 

“J could drink a galion to-night,” he said 
to hiumelf; anc then, touching the wet 
clothes again, he shivered and then laughed 
ajoud, 

“Only water,” he said. “It might have 
been blood,.”’ 





the dressing-table. 

It was hali-past twelve, and, putting out 
the lights, he softiy drew up the blind, put 

the flask in his pocket,and opened the win- 

dow. 


“Curse the noon !"" he said, as he looked 


that keeper is out.” 

He paused listening for afew minutes,and 
then closed the window again. 

“Too soon, he muttered: and he beyan 
to pace the room soltly tora tong time, when 
feeling satisfied that ail must be well axleep, 
| he went t» the door, listened, and then, a4 

iothoroughly nerved to his task, went 

guickly to the window, opened it, and 
climbed out, holding on by the sill, till be 
bad found a rest for his feet upon the large 
trellis that served as support to an old Gly- 
cene whose lavender raceines brightened 
the Prio:y in ya 

It was like a ladder, and cling his win 
dow froin the outside he began tv» descend 
carefully, when he turned evid and then 
hot, and felt that he was discovered, for one 

of the bars of the old trellis broke with a 

loud ersck. 
| As he remained absolutely motionless 
| there, clinging by his outstretched bends, 

he might very well have been compared to 

some huge speciinen of vermin killed by 
+ the keeper, and gibbeted against the house 
upon whose peace and purity he bad come 
like a blight. 





THE SATURDAY EVENIN 


He looked at his watch, where it lay apon | 


out and gazed sharply round. “1 wonder if 


~ 








*s 7. See 7 


G POST. 


striking the water with his hand in trying 
tv wet to the side, ; 
“Bah! It isa trout 1" exclaimed Carleigh 
ashamed of bis terror; and, picking up the 
je, he wentand stood close beside the 
gid body, and wazed round at the broken 
ferns and bentdown hazels, seeing the 
seene again as he confronted him, seizing 
bim by the throat when he said he was on 
sentry to wate over Lady Fanshaw for Sir 
Harry's sake. 
There was where they struggled first ; 
there, among these alders! 
That wae where be broke away,but staum- 


bled « hen he bad gone ascore of vards,and 


was overtaken, and the struggle begun 
again, and be swore he would go straight to 
Sir Harry and tell him all, 

Then it wasall hot struggle and confus- 
jion—now up, now down; and both mad- 
dened by pain and resistance, and be, Car- 
leigh, by his horror lest Sir Harry should 
learn the crime against honor, gratitade, 
and duty to him who had been his second 
father. 

That was where they rolled down into the 
bed of the tiny stream with its ris, anced 
there, at the bottom, lay the d 4 

“It was his life or wine,” said Carleigh,as 
he involuntarily paused, gazing at the star- 
ing tace. “Hehad ine down beneath the 
water, and if I bad not been the stronger, I 
should not have been vere. 

“Bah ! what have | dune ?—killed a man 


who would have murdered me I have 
saved him from being hung. It was a ne- 
cessity asmuch as it has been to slut 


down niggers in a war.” 

He stood tora few moments resting upon 
the spade, and onee or twice he struck it in- 
to the ground, but only to find resistance in 
the shape of stones, 

He had made his plans before ooming, 
but they could not be carried out,for it was 
work for pick and axe w dig down there 
among the roots and rocks, What was he 
| du ? 

s1¢ hesitated for a few minutes, and then 
laid the spade aside, stooped cown, after a 
mn Oovement of repulsion, and then dragged 
the body mto one of the narrow rifts where 
the water gurygled through. 

Trau:pling it down savagely, he stepped 
away, picked op one of the hundreds of 
fragments of ruck that lay about, alive with 
moss and tern, and placed it gently upon 
that he wished to hide. 


Then another and another, and tien he 


' stopped and uttered a cry of joy. 


But Carleigh's attitude was voluntary and — 


finding no cause tor alarm he descended the 
rest of the way quickly, bent down, keep- 
ing in the shadow of tue shrubs and trees, 

| and rapidly made bis way & the end of the 
kitchen garden. 

He knew what he was doing well enough 
and going straight to the toolhouse im one 
corner he Opened the door, ran his hand 
along the wall inside, and there was a low 
clang, Something like that of a large bell, 
as aniron implement hanging trom a peg 
touched the bricks, 

It was what ne wanted—a spade: and tak- 
ing this he crept rapidly out of the garden 
down the green path, by the old iwy-ovwer- 
ed priory ruins, and down by the rlexfo- 
dendron clumps, till he came to the rustic 
mate opening on the path leading inte the 
Wilderness, 

“Curse the moon!’ he muttered again,as 
be had to inake detour af.er detour t avoid 
the bright light. 

At last, though,he reached the seat where 

, his declaration had been interrupted, and 
glanced hastily round, pouncing with an 
eager “hah !’’ upon something white, which 

wroved to be one of Lady Fanshaw’s band- 
erchiets, 

“A tell-tale !" inuttered Carleigh, thrust- 
ing it into his pocket. “A lady was sinotii- 
ered once by her husband on account of the 
loss of a pocket-handkereliel Yuu smsust 
pot sufler that, little Alice."’ 

Hie went on along the path and over the 
rustic bridge, which was an easier way tw 
the spot to which he and his adversary lad 
strugyled. 

As Carleigh reached the place be started 
back in horror, for all was in shadow, save 
about one square foot where the toon 
looked down into a narrow rift, where a 
tiny stream of water inadeits way in and 
out aimony the stones and inossy rts, forius- 
ing a series Of pools 

For there, in the broad, fall light of the 
moon, be could see the lace and chest of his 
adversary; and as he looked the eyes seeim- 
ed to move and the lips to part. 

He tore bis gaze froin the sight and looked 
hastily round, but on every hand there 
were tree trunks, cluimpe of hazel, piled-up 

| masses of rock and earth crumbling and 
threatening to fall inte one or other of the 
littl. streams, 

Tuere were gurgling, whispering noises 
and soft plashings, but only such: as the wa- 
ter nade ; an-i though once a faint breeze 
caine and rustied the wiliow leaves, it died 
away, and, save ior the rushing and splash- 
ing of the water, all was still. 

“Am I going to tarn coward now 7° maid 
Carleigh to hinwsell, as he glaneed quickly 
round at the dark shadows and glimmering 
lights cast upon rock and tree. But to bins 
they possessed nu beauty. He saw not the 

velvety blackness of the shadows, nor the 
metallic, silvery look of the munsnbeaiuss on 
the leaves of bazel and po'lard beech. Te 
bim then the shasows were siete where 
watchers might lark,and the lights so many 


160 


betrayers uf that which wis 
bide, 
aes 
- ai 
it was an inv , ry fr Cas wis 
and he started back { ‘ “ and trop 


ping lic spade. 
For all at once there hard 
aplash and a beating of the stream, as if the 


been a sudden 


| dead iumay Lad suddenly revived aud was) 


Jospiration bad Gomme, 

He was standing on the rocky edge of the 
streaimlet chat war net above acouple of feet 
wide. Where he was the «dye was mat a 
fox above the water that rushed gurgling 
by the body ; but the other side was an 
overhanging bank, from which, perhaps for 
generations, masses of stones and marl bad 
crumbied down and been swept away by 
the water. It ran uptweive or fifteen feet 
above bis head, witu here and there hazel 
stubbs clinging and ivy tratling,and to look 
at it was one 1nass of exposed roots, crumb- 
ling earth, and stones, 

He did not hesitate fora moment now, but 
going a little one side, he clainbered up the 
steep bank, reached the top, and forced 
his way among the rotten hazel stubts, till 
he wasright over the stream 
isody lay. 

He paused here and wiped his brow, list- 
ening intently ; but all was stll, and when 
he beid together atew hazel bongs and 
looked down, he could only ditunlhy see the 
tigure lying beneath hit. 

Then he stamped, and 
stones went down beneath 
ainong the roots in quite a 
anche. 

But that was not what he sougtiit, and, 
taking bold of one bough that ran up tike 
a pole, he began to sway it to and tre, muak- 
ing the ground quiver beneath bis teet. 


the @arthe and 
his feet trou 
little aval- 





ee 





or crom at once to one of the other silvery 
streais whowe force it would auginent, 

He was begiuning to think that enough 
had crumbled away from where be stood, 
and that it would be as well to send more 
down from the very edge, when, giving « 
final drag at the bough with all his force, it 
| gave so mnuch that he — fell back wards, 
| He saved bimsel! by bolding on firmly, 
when, with one loud crash,there was a rush, 
and a huge inass of earth and rock around 
the hazel stubb gave way and plu 
ed down into the bed of the stream, taxi 
with the slip him who had set it in motion 
by his fraztic wil. 

One long pieces of undermined bank had 
ag way and dropped in an Instant, with 

clumps of hazel, bramble, and tern, 
down below, corpletely covering with 
masses of rooted growth tne crime of that 
right—for of the greater portion,»nd, motst- 
ened vy the waterthat would continue to 
filter through, hardly a leaf would fade. 
While stil! to favor him who had toiled so 
hard, tue !andsiip would cause no wonder, 
for the streain bad gone ‘on underinining 
there for and much of the pictures- 
queness of the Wilderness was due to the 
inany falls of earth and rock from the 
— high banks. Incase after cose the 


Sa 


—_ 


ener had planted a few rhododendrons 
and roots of fern; nature had done the 
reat. 

Yes, there was the mass of earth and 
rock, with the tall bazel that had been the 
lever to net all in motion, silvered by the 
monmbeams, and above all a new scarped 
bank of freshly opened earth ; while at the 
upper end the water was gradually rising 
higher against the dam, till it bad gathered 
sufficient weight, when it burst away 
through a mass of earth, and began form- 
ing a fresh :neandering course. 

Gseorge Carl: igh, in bistnilitary training, 
had learned his share of the pioneers’ and 
sappers’ business, and had he set a dozen 
men at work to hide his crime, hé could 
not bave produced so natural and effective 
a result. 

But there was one drawback. 

He bad been dragged down by the rush 
of earth and stone, and now, flushed, pant- 
ing, and bathed with sweat, he lay half a 
dozer feet above his victim, securely pin- 
ned by the legs among the rocks nad tang- 
led roots. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“SOMETHING DOING HERE !” 


WOR quite a quarter of an hour, George 
Carleigh reniained motionless, mental- 
ly stunned by the shock, 

He believed tht his legs were crushed, 
for after the first struygyle, they had seemed 
numbed, while the horror of his position 
robbed him of bis strength of mind,and he 
eould do nothing but think of the conse- 
quences to follow. 

He was helpless, and would remain there 
till diseovered,when probably the object of 
his toil would be also known. For even if 
some portion of the body did not still re- 
sain uncovered, he could invent no exeuse 





where the | 


for being out there in the night. 

A walk. because he could not sleep ? 

Why, then, bad he not gone out by the 
door instead of climbing trom the win- 
dow ? 

And then there was the space ! 

Alice, too, would be utterly unnerved 
by this new borror of him being discovered, 


| aimed and trapped, in so horrible a way. 
Without all this, she needed his help and 


| The agon 
last he lay 


The trunk that he swayed was four or five | 


feet froin the edye, and rose froin a inases of 


, till the keeper should come 


half-rotten trunk and root that, acted upon | 


by what was a tremendous lever,threatened 
tu give way at any moment, 

So satistied of this was Carleigh that he 
slipped back to where he had aseended. and 
lowering himself, hurried once wore to the 
side of the gap-like bed of the little branet 
of the stream. 

He had done something already,for where 
the body lay in what was like a rugyed, 
stony grave several yreat pieces of sandd- 
sume bad come down, and needed but little 
manipulation to be rolled over on to the 
dead man, pressing him lower and lower 
til] the water nearly covered his body. 


spot and clambered up again, passed among 
the bazel stubbs,among whose ruddy ste:ss 
the moonlight 
more seized the tall pole when his beart 
leapt to lis throat, for there was a rustling 
among the ferus and the pattering of feet, 
just a3 if dogs bad traced outthe bones he 
sought to hide. 

For a few moments Carleigh could hard- 
ly breathe. Then, realizing that it was only 


strength of mind to keep her from betray- 
ing him; now she would give way at once, 
aud all would be discovered. 

be suffered was intense, and at 
ack, with his head amongst the 
hazel branches, utterly belp!ese ; and once 
more his position resembled that of some 
mischievous creature of the kind classed as 
vermin—trapped in his iniquity, waiting 
upon his 
rounds and show him as an example to all 


| around. 


There were inoments when Carleigh felt 


| as if suicide were his only resource; but 


had be possessed the nerve, that means of 
escaping the punishinent which was his due 
maddened him, 

Reaction came at last, the unnerved state 
passed off, and he began to struggle for his 
I.berty, the tall hazel bough lending him 
such aid that, by clinging to it with all his 
strength, he managed at last to tear one leg 


‘rom its prison, and after a tremendous 


| eflort the other, but only to stand bare 
' | footed; the patent stioes, socks, and the 
Carleigh, panting with exertion, left the | 


played, and he had onee . 


one rabbit chasiug another through the | 


moonlight-flooled deil, he muttered au 
oath, and began to sway the great bough 
to» an? fro, feeling a strange satisfaction as 


the earth and stones crumbled down 
fast. 

The noise was loud, but no one was like | 
ly to bearit, and he toiled away, feeling 


tisat in a Short tiine every trace of his deed 
wou'd be biden. The leafy top of the *traigist 


pole described an are larger and larger 
the moonlit air: the Stones rattled dow 
beneath hii, sommetinies § ¢t act 

“4 ~~ é en Wil “rt - . 

at) ax ~ 4, 
bessmgeit 4 

of earth arc st es water 

me litietil am itiiia. wit ‘3 ty a the 
etreamlet was damned, and weuld be al- 


ready beginuiliny to cut for itself a new bed, 


boxttoins of hisdress trousers that he had 
relied up were torn off, and his feet were 
bleeding. 

The moon shone down full upon the lit 
tle ravine now,and showed him the futility 
of his eflorts to recover wiiat be had lost. 
Hours of digging would be required be 
neath the stones and roots, and he was too 
imuelh unnerved for that. 

“Another time,’ he muttere d, and be 
crept down to examine the slip, and see if 
a tena! f were completely hidden, 

ere was no doubt of that, and 
be stooped and picked up stone anes deine 
to deposit them in Places of Valitage, ne 
soon gave over, fully convinced that be 
evuld do no more than leave all as it was. 

“f can coine at different times and pliant 
things there,” he thought: and now, with 
a feeling of contidence, he gave one. final 
glance round and crept to where he eould 


sit down on a block of stone and lave his 

sul ed bands and earthy, bleeding teet. 
This ione, he crept to another placo, and 
" vn t irink «a iX tv ofthe oenlid, 
ear water hh se i ear bis braia 

< yg “~ i n es sthot mind, 

+ boca ew | tie? lie could not 
; » Dut his task was done thu, With @ 
feeling of dread tein ig te asesil bim 
j DOW that be iiieit be secu bv ae keeper, 
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sight of the figure creeping from 
bush, and making apparenutiy for the lower 
wood, whers there was a 
through t the read froin which the nearest 
village coyld be reached. 





THE SATURDAY 











he out of the dell, crossed the bridge, 
and then, breathing bard, went on from 
bush to bush, and beneath the shadowy 
trees,tili he was level with the bouse, Then 
darting across « patch of moonlight, be 
th his way through the shrubs, 
reached the trellis beneath bis window, 
climbed up,and reached his room in satety; 
rewembering for the first time the b: y 
of which he drunk deeply before start- 
ing and piaced apon the window-sill. 

fi was not there! He could not have 
taken it, for be had never drunk of it once, 
and it was notin bis pocket. 

A ould sweat gathered over hia forehead. 
He must bave let it fall there—dgwn in the 
wood, 

He struck a match aud held it by the face 
of bis watch. Hallf-pest three. 

“Time Ww tind it,” he muttered ; but di- 
rectly after he realized the hopelessness of 
such « search, and gave it up. 

“J must find it in the morning,” be said, 
and lighting a candle he was about to divest 
himself of 1s wet, torn garinents and hide 
them in the drawer, when another thought 
atrock him, and with it came the sane cold 
deathly sweat to Ledew bis face. 

There was the spade ! 

He dared not leave the tool to be seen. At 
all costa, he :must yet that, and return it to 
the toulbouse; and, cursing bis forgetful- 
ness, be extinguished his candle, gazed anx- 
ously from the open window at the signs 
of the coming day, and once more loweréd 
himeaelf duwn and stole back—shivering 
now with an indescribable feeling of dread 
—to the Wilderness. 

Every moment was precious now, and 


yot hesbrauk trom approaching the scene | 


of bis night’s work; but go be must—find 
that spade be must ; and mastering his re- 
pugnance he crossed the bridge and went 
down the path to where be jancied he had 
laid the tool. 

No; it was not there. 

His mind wasineuch a whirl that he 
could think of vothing clearly; and the 
more be esgayed to recall everything the 
mwre be seeined to grow confused. 

The flask, too. There was no sign of that, 
and the day was breaking. 

He searched again, hurrying barefoot 
about in every direction, till, in utter de- 
spair irom the knowledge that it would 
soon be day, and he, perhaps,seen by keep- 
er or gardener in this pitiable state, he had 
to give up the search and once more return 
t the bouse. 

He did not neglect a single one of his tac- 
tics, and he was stealing along froin bush to 
bush on bis way to the grounds, and paral- 
lel with the bouse, when Samuel Burton, 
who bad risen early, and followed by Beas, 
was on his way to visit certain traps, caught 
bush to 


path leading 


“That’li do,’ said Burton. ‘That's the 
gainest way tor Brackley, mun, and I'll be 
duwn there ready for thee when thou 
sone. Here, Bess!’’ 

He drew ack aincng the trees, and as 
mon as he was far enough be set off at a 
tt cut off the poacher’s retreat. 
But Sainuel Burton's plan did not suc- 
ed, for Carleigh had suddenly struck off 
the very last direction Bur.on would 
ve thuught least likely — towards the 
yuse. Long before the keeper had grown 
mpatient bis quarry was back in his room, 
emoving all traces of his nocturnal work, 
4 listening tote pattering of afew heavy 
reps of rain, which soon increased to a 
harp downpour that lasted till eight o’clock 
elling the little streamlets down in the 
Wilderness. Forthe river rose fast, and 
se water was discolored, washi.g out mar- 
wAl, sweeping duwn twigs, and thor- 
ghliy obliterating footprints and marks 
sruggies; while, as Burton returned 
brough the little dell, and stopped short in 
oat of the newly scarped bank, he gave 
is head @ scratch, and made the sapient 
prpark— 
“Well, [always thought that bit would 
pine down first heavy rain. Job for Mas- 
acces to plant, and — what's 
He had caught sight of something shin- 
g,half covered by the rushing water,and, 
woping down,he drew outa silver- 
nunted, leather-covered flask, with a crest 
the cap. 
“The Captain’s !” he exclaimed, “and 
ly full.” 
He was walking on when his toot caught 
inst sounething which neariy threw bim 
pwn, and there lying amongst the ferns 
newly-lallen earth was about a fout of 
p handle of « spade,the rest Lbeiag buried 
eath the earth and rock. 
Hurton looked at the spade, and then 
sked round thougbtfully. , 
“There's been somethin 


doing here,” 
said to hiliself. 


“Did that bare-} 

1 bave auything to do with that ?”’ 

He ~~,» down to pick up the spade 
drag it out, but snatched his bands 

a 


“No,” he said, *‘I’li leave that, and see 
» fetches it. No business of mune ?” be 
stinued, fierceiv, addressing an invisible 
jector. “Everything that goes on outside 





rain-drops glitter like diamonds on every 


spray. 

\ rain {" said Sir Harry shaking hand#® 
warinly with his brother. 

know when I’ve seen it come down so hard 

for a tittle while.” 

“Nit minee we were in the monsoons, el,, 
Harry 7? Weill, blo«soin, and how are you?” 
omtinued Sir Robert. “Why, hey-day! 
how fierce we look !” . 

I've gota 


“Don't tease, uncle, dear. 
heatache.”* 

“Poor little pet,” he said, kissing her; 
and, as he did #,he whispered, “Ah! Judy, 
Judy, is it the bead 7”’ 

She escaped from him and ran to Lady 
Fansnaw's side ak, pale and red eyed, her 
cousin entered the rooin, 

“Why, Alice!” she began. 

“Don't take any notice of ine,’’ whispered 
Lady Fanshaw, *I shall be better soon.” 

“Ah, George!” cried Sir Harry, “why you 
look as enol as if you were in India. Cricket- 
ing flannels?”’ 

“Well, no, sir: I had them made for wear 
cut in the Cape. They’re very comfort 
able.” 

“Capital!” said Sir Robert, looking up at 
the coul, easysut. “You young tellows 
have the best of it. When we were young, 
Inen never wore those comfortable t siewee J 
easy suite, It wasall stiff stock, high col- 
lar, beaver hat, and buckram. Range 
down?’ 

Lady Fanshaw's eyes contracted, and 
Carleigh watehed ber; but she went calim- 
lv tothe head ot the table and took ber 

lace, looking delicate and very gracefully 
yeantifal in ber creainy morning dress. 

“No, not seen bim yet,”’ said Sir Harry. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
GONE 
THAT «a glorious morning after the 





“sure to have been down hours and out 
somewhere.”’ 
**Reads a great deal in the open air, 


doesn’t he 7° said Carleigh, coolly opening 
4 Newspaper. 

** Yes, 1 think so,’’ said Sir Robert. “Can't 
you persuade hin: to stay « little longer, 
Alice, my dear?" 

Lady Fanushaw looked up at him in a 
frightened way,but composed herself on the 
instant, and turned to Sir Harry. 

“Shall I, siall we——?’’ 

Sipe could say no nore, but stopped sbort 
gazing hetplessl; at her busband. 

“Ask Hange wstav? To be sure, my 
dear; but it must come from you, Get 
Jadith there t» help yu, and between you 
I think you can win bim over.”’ 

Sir Harry walked to the window, where 
the head gard«ner was busy tying up some 
flowers, tor, by an odd coincidence, there 
was always something required doing in 
full sight of the windows—three times a 
day, to wit, about breaklast, lunch, and 
dinner hours. 

“Well, Macpherson, you ought to be a 
happy tan,’ these within the dining-rooin 
heard Sir Harry say. 

“Yes, Sir Harry.” 

“Just the rain vou wanted, eb?’’ 

“Yes, Sir Habry: but it’s betten doon my 
floowers verra sadiv; and they a’ coovered 
wi’ durrut and sair splashed and torn.” 

“Others will soon come,” said Sir Harry. 
“Give ine that creamy rosebud,’’ he con- 
tinued, puintes w a lovely Gloire de Dijon 
which the gardener cut with a great deal of 
ostentation, and handed to his inaster. 

“The rain coo doon, Sir Habry, in a 
flood fra’ the hills, aud the wee bit burrnies 
doon in the wilder bia’ overroon, and there’! 
be days uo’ worruk t get it reet again.”’ 

“But the rain will do good,”’ said Sir 
Harry; and Carieizl) held bis paper betore 
his face and clomed his eyes. 

“lam theuken #o, Sir Hahry. There’s 
bin a bit slip, and tons o’ airth ha’ fa’en and 
blockit up ane o’ the wee burruns.”’ 

Tite newspaper in Carleigh’s hands gave 
forth a crisp rustling noise as his bands 
tightened upon it, and in his intense eager- 
ness be listened tw the next words, 

“Til come down and look at it by-and-by, 
Macpberson,”’ said Sir Harry, quietly; and 
Carleigh’s brow contracted «8 he saw the 
General come slowty-back with the rain- 
dropped rome to offer it to his wite, who 
raised ber eyes t lis with a frigntened, 


pathetic look, took the Mower, and, with 
trembling fingers, fastened it in her bo- 
BOttN. 


“Harry, lui starving!’ cried Sir Robert. 
“] wish you'd change your custom here 
andet people breaktast when they like. I 
don’t see why we should wait for that rude 
transatiantic cad.”’ 

Juditis cast an indignant glance at him 
that was a very veular arrow, and the old 
gentleman chuckled. 

“I sand cad, inaiam?” he exclaimed. 


“Ef don’t | 


EVENING POST. 
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| Carleigh kneeled, with bis teeth set and 
his brow knit, trying to deafen his ears 
against the words «f the prayer as he called 
himself hypocrite, and wished that he had 
not come down so soon, 

Lady Fanshaw knelt there, holding ber 
burning forebead with both her hands, 
ston and helpless, her only thought 
being expressed im the word—“How dare I 
| pray f"’ 

P And all the while Sir Harry’s calm, 
pleasant veier went onto the end of the 
prayer, which wgs wentally supplemented 
by Robert, whe aid, as he always did— 

“And thank (sod tor bringing ine and my 
brother sately through ali our perils of 
battle and siege. Amen.” 

Then there wasa general rustling noise 
as all rome, the servants filed out, and Sir 
Harry saxni— 

“Is Mr. Range in his room 7” 

“I don't know, Sir Harry,” 
Josephs, “I'll see.’ 

**Has be been out 7°’ 

“Mr. @ general! x08 Out for an 
early walk, ie Mavey.4 4 . 

30 and ask bins, with ny compliments, 
whether we shall wait break fast."’ 

The butler bowed and withdrew. 

“Yes, iny dears, you must not let him 
g°,”’ continued Sir “Marry, thoughttully. 
“T's afraid be is piqued about something.” 

Sir Kebert looked at Judith, and she 
Aarted tack a defiant giance, which made 
the old genutieman pretend to shrink away 
in dread, 

Carleigh kept the paper before 


replied 


his face, 





and Lady Faushaw sat as if of stone. 
“Anything fresh, George?" said Sir 
Harry. 
“Row in the House about Turkish 
Bonds,’ said Carleigh, coolly. “Nothing 
particular.” 


The door unclosed once wore and the but- 
ler entered. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
DISLOYAL PLANS. 


“Mr. Range is not in bis room,Sir Harry!” 
TOT come back?" 
“He did noi come back last night, 
LY Sir Harry,” replied the butler. 
“Did wit cone back last nigiit!"’ ; 
“No, Sir Harry, I think not. The bed is 
untouched, and bis portmanteau packed,all 
but his dress suit, Sir Harry.” 
“It is very strange!" 
“He told Frederick, Sir Harry, yesterday 
evening, I find, that he was to close up the 
rtinanteau and send itto the station, for 
be was going away. ‘There's an address la- 
bel on already, Sir Harry—the “Grand Ho- 
tel.’ - 
**We will have breakfast, wuiy dear,’’ said 
Sir Harry, ——— ; and he took his place, 
while Lady Fanshaw bent towards the urn, 
and Carleigh threw down the paper,saying, 
sinilingly— 
‘That's right, I'm just dying for a cup of 
” 


He looked fall at Lady Fanshaw, who 
went on pouring out the tea, mechanically, 
feeling the while as if she were in 4 dream, 
and tis terrible burror must be set aside 
by her waking. 

Sir Robert looked angrily at Judith, but 
she avoided his gaz, and went on with her 
breakfast—very pale and quiet, but firin, 
and deterinined t© sbow no sign of the pain 
she suffered. Sho oven forced herself to 
eat and drink, though every morsel seemed 
as it it would choke ber, and joined fn the 
general conversation at the table, eating 
and speaking a® if to ignore the incident of 
Ranye's sudden departure. 

No further aliusion was made to it till the 
breaklast was at an end, when,as they rose, 
Sir Harry said, quickiv— 

“J think it would have been tnore gentle- 
manly if he bad bidden us all good-pye.”’ 

Carleigh moved go Ninge Lady Fan- 
shaw as sho rome, but she glided by bim 
without sec.ning aware of bis presence, and 
left the roots. 

Sir Harry, wine was evidently annoyed, 
walked out int) tue warden, Carleigh’s eyes 
following bin a® be took the direction of 
the Wilderness, 2nd then, alter seeming to 
have a battle with linwell, he followed, 
Judith tad sitting very still and 
thoughtful, and teow she, bow, rome to leave 
the room; bet Sir Heobert, who bad been 
watching, tiade ber start by shouting— 
“Halt” 

“Unele?” 

“| said, ‘Hult’ Were, young lady, 1 want 
4 word with you!” 

“Shall we go inte the library, uncle?’ 
said Judith, quietiv. 

“Well, perbaps it would be better,”’ re- 
plied Sir ener. “Servauls coming in to 
Clear away, aud that sort of thing. Come 
along.”” 


terest 





“Would you prefer Yankee?” 

“Unele!’ cried Judith, indignantly. 
“Alice how can you allow your guests to be 
spoken wi like tivat 7" 

“Unele Rovert is privileged,”’ 
Fanshaw, with a faiut sinile. 
Just then J«mepiw entered, tor Sir Harry 
had crossed to the fireplace and rang the 
bell. — 

“Prayers,”’ said Sir Harry, quietly ; and 
the large staff ul serva‘its Whe were ia walt- 
ing entered and took their plates in «a row 


said Lady 





- ov prema business of mine; else how 
uld there be plenty of peasanis in the 
men and a sight o° grouse away up on the 





mee? Tin going tosee why that spade 
me there, and -! »! not quite washed 
ay wy tise rain. are footunarks ! ben 
re is & " J an@ that Arelooted 
p was down here the night. 

~What did he want lown bere ? 18 


104, aller a pause. 

‘Well, we shall see! 

#4 Burton leitthe apm le half buried anid 
wteot inte the weet, just the 
se oul Liightiy 


Seiti 


tb 


is 


Ce dyaii,aud jaa 


by the chairs against tiie wall. 


Then Sir Kubert real « portion of the 
morning lesson, and Sir tlarry a short, 
Site trie orfTavyver 4 ‘ ea} sf ‘ cm 

ening j 
Bart 4 

4 ‘ ‘ > i pai NA 
tis ’ / 1 wa lt f r LWee teat 

steed beats oof disapyxrtutiment, 
Tr “ro Shing like dread she 


| stalked on betore lis niece as if he were es- 


The yrey-haired, tieree-looking old fellow 


corting @ prisouer, and 1 s00n as they were 


A 


———— ee - 2s - _—- 


“Of course youare. Do you suppose | 
an? No, of course you do nut, aud you 


don't want a adieed judgment. Goand 

call your AE ng me 

‘ “Please no, uncie, dear; I'd rather be tried 
y ou.” 


“Very well—there, keep away. I don’t 
want to be kissed and cuddied by an ugly, 
wiltul, obstinate girl. Sa down, inias, and 
hear what I've > may.” 

“Yes, uncle,” ssid Judith, with assumed 
meekness; and Bhe ast down, keeping her- 
self very upright. 

“Well, inthe firss place, introductory, 
preparatory, and by way of prologue, I'in 

ving to send a Lemme ts over to 
Brac ley for the police tt» onne and see it 
any barm had befallen Arthur Lincoin 
Range, your uncle's guest. Whatdo you 
think of that 7°’ 

“That & would be very (lish, uncie,for 
no bari bas come to Mr. Range." 

“Trapped intos omiesieon! cried Sir 


Robert, giving the table a thump. ‘Then 
you know all about it?” 
Judith shook her heat, and the soft 


golden, flowing hair seemed full of flashes 
of light. 
by me files, fibs, file!" cried Sir Robert. 

“I did not tell a file!” eried Judith. “I 
only know that Mr. Kange axid vesterday 
that he was going away, and I'm very glad 
he has gone.”’ 

Judith spoke in a hurried, passionate 
tone, bu: checked hereetf as she saw a 
curious look in her ancte’s eye. 

“Well, all Tecan my,” exclaimed Sir 
Robert, *‘is,that if be tas gone off in this un- 

entiomanly, shabby manner, aiterthe way 

n which we tréated him, be is a mean, con- 
temptible Yankee humntug t” 

“Uncle! How ean you?" eried Judith, 

“How can 1? Why, you dont care any- 
thing about bim, and you're ygiad he has 
gone !”’ 

“T don't think you omgit to speak of Mr. 
Range like that,” cried Julith, ‘I'm sure 
he would not be guilty vfauytiing si abby 
or nean.”’ 

“But he has gone off ail at once like this. 
Or, no—as you say, be weuld not do any- 
thing shabby or mean, There msomething 
wrong, and L'il onsmunicate with the 
police.” 

“Oh, uncle!” 

“He has tumbleidown awell, or been 
shot by « poacher.” 

“Unelel’’ 

“Or been burked berause be 

“Unelef”’ 

“Or quarrelled with #ne Yankee, and 
thev’ve been sestiing tt itt) revolvers and 
bowie knives.” 

“Unele!”’ 

“And Arthur ange thas teen lying some- 
where in the wrents «te «sting ‘doctor’ all 
night, when there «8 me doeteor te come,” 

“Unele, dear, d+ you wie to send me to 
Iny Troon te cry all Chee seecorsieg?”’ 

“Ab! I'd better se id for the police.”’ 

“You are determined ts make me ory, 
uncle, and I witl mA,” said Judith, with a 
stainp of the foet. ; 

“That's it!" be eried ; *that’s it! the cat’s 
out of the bag ; I can see it aii now.” 

“I don't know what you mean, uncle.’’ 
“Then [I'll tell you. **it's the tem ver of 
coquettish obstinacy. You've been be 
having badly to the poor fellow and driven 
bim away.” 

Judith’s lips parted. 

“Ab! don’t deny it, mies! I kuow.”’ 

Poor Judith was wA going t» deny it. 
Her lips bad parted, but ne words would 
come ; and she sat there kn-king blankly at 
her uncle, with the tears stauding thickly 
in her eyes. 

“And you are not aorry for it, wing ?"” 
No answer. 
“Now, come here. 


#0 rich.” 


I ve done eourt-ar- 
tialing, iny dear. L's gene te play dad 
now. Come and keeet 4d sn” 

Judith rose and threw bhereeif upon her 
knees before the oid tran, wt took ber to 
his heart, laid per cheek agers his shoulder, 
and began patting her cieek and stroking 
ber soft hair. 
‘Bless you !"’ 
you are to sister Judy! 
old uncle all about it.” 
There was a bit of a et) bere, and Judith 
nestled closer U> bier. 

“Now, then, croesexamination 
Judge,” said Sir Robert. 

“T thought the ovurt- martial was over,” 
said Judith, with a faint #ent'«. 

“Begun again,” said Sir Ketert, ‘‘with 
judge feeling a fatherly yearning towards 
the pretty little priser, aho m yving to tell 
him all about it.” 

There was a halt here wv) enable Judith to 
kiss the old man and nestie duwn again. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

—_ - <= 
CASH AND CreDIt.—VPeople who buy for 
cash always buy terre closely and select 


“how like 
tell your 


he «aid, aftly, 
There, 


by the 





in the great glawnny literary he seated nim- 
self Debind a2 writing-tatele, 

Judith looked at linus, andl the tears started | 
to her eves as ehe reealiied the fact that two 
days betore see bad cone into this room and 
found Range seated in that very place, 
Dusily writing @ letter, which be had lel!t to | 
go out and play lawn tennis with her, and 
sit down under 4 tree aud talk about the hot 
to Malavirore instead. 


a? «vert 


Now t stig lady,’ sani Sir 
4 rt artia It ik I ca 
‘ * ‘ 
“A + } ‘ for Uise 
pr rte 
Aip ? tie prievine Mi . leas? 


more carefuliy. Purchases which are paid 
for when they are tvade, are limited more 
exactly to the purchaser's wants, There is 
nothing like having W evunt the money out 
when the article is bought to make people 
economical. The amscrantot indebtedness 
incurred is not much e»meidered wuen the 
pay-day 1s far off, Perernm who doall their 


business on & cash tae Krew just where 


they stand ant wiiet t eon afferd: those 
who deal on credit t Tamers for regret 
thigg Im aA ters ‘ thal thev have io 

, om 
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4 
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4 ¢ ples ly 
Pidapepers rises ts > J A 
aAVotied tf lipien rule « a -_ 4 sl 
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A RETROSPECT. 





BY ELEANOR ¥ Aen. 





Ocly an evening long ago, 
When the maple was tornigs red— 
Ouly a small hand poit and «bite, 
Aud words better far pneald, 
Nigh twenty years have eqne. sweetheart, 
While I praved for ote aw @ * Yeu," 
Awd the clemotics tendrils beld 5 vu fast 
Iu atender Grin caress, . 
Ue on the hill a glow of light 
From the chancel winlow-pane ; 
Bat never a Sabbath evening more 
Could vou and I meet again. 
Nigh twenty vears ago, sweetheart, 
Since, alone by vours: 1f—andQod— 
Lieft you there in the Jittle church, 
And wept as 1 bomeward trod. 


Mist on the mountain coming down, 
Dew on the rose's breast, 

Bobs In the evening hymn [ heard, 
But the dead —the dead can rest, 

Nigh tweoty years ago, swoetheart— 
1 wonder do you forget 

The sad poud-bre at the wichet-gate, 
The perfume of mignonuette ? 


OGuily the Uhistle-down fickle, fair, 
Blew across bill and moor, 

Telling my secret tar and wide, 
Whisp’ring it o'er and o'er, 

Nightwenty years ago, sweetheart, 
And those wordeare still unsaid , 

But you are sate iu the villogeehurch— 
Ah, eweer wart, sweetheart-dead ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


She was very soon to have soine outward 
| Indications of the just.ce ol her instinctive 


After that reproof to the helimaman. Miss 
Daly had been silent for some minutes; at 
last she said, with a little pout of her carn. 
ing mouth, as she held out ber oar vs Dan- 
vers, “Pray relieve me. I am tired of row- 
ing.” An? Lucy saw, with a sudden shock 
of pain, a soft gleanifrom those heavily -lid- 

eyes into Danver'’s own, 

“Js that a ruse to deliver you trom my 
incompeteney 7" be asked, smiling at her 
for the first titmmee, ~ 

“You admit you are incapable in your 

t pet?’ 

“I admit that my attention wavered for 
a meoment.” 

“Quite so, You xre not fit to steer,”’ re- 
plied Marguerite, with tascinating insol- 


dom she assumed, to which no young man 
ovnld have been iInsensilie. 

Danvers felt he would like to look at her 
again asthey changed places, Really the 
girl was not,after all, of an ordinary type of 
fast girl. 
just to ber ip bis thoughts, She had cer- 
tainly a very unoommon kind of attractive- 
news, Poor little Miss Deuniker, whom be 
had thought so engaging last night, looked 
baby-faced and »piritiess beside ber. And, 


—alans, Mrs. Meredith !—a fault in taste 
which contrasted einphaticaily with the 
careless grace of Miss Dalv's shabby 
clothes. He must hear this seductive crea- 
ture speak again. Her voice was *o light, 
> gay, like the cure-free notes of a happy 
bird. 

It was Mrs. Meredith, however, who 
speke next. Hereves were as clever as 
Luev's instincts, ail she was not quite rel- 
ishing the turn things were taking. 

“What are you going to de with vourself 
all this hot weather, Cepiain Danvers?” 

“I?” answered Danvers, hastily waking 
up trom his reflection. “I think of going 
to— M ussoorie.”’ 

Mrs. Meredith looked at him narrowly. 





\KE care, Captain Danvers; you | 
T will have us on that sandbank. Pray, - 


who said you could steer ?”" 

“T said so uiveelf,’’ was Danvers’s quict 
answer as he looked away atthe dull gray 
water to avoid meeting the witchery of Mar. 
guerite Daly's violet eyes. All the after- 
noon he had been trying to escape from 
those slow penetrating glances,and wishing 
himself out of reach of Chat light gay voice. 
He had oo iin tito beinceluded among Miss 
Daly s admirers, Inthe early part of the 
alternoon, half proupted by this feeling, 
haif induced by the real interest she had 
aroused in hii, be made two attempts to 
keep near Lucy; but his intention was 
frustrated in the first Instance by Raeburn, 
who placed himself beside ber immediate. 
lv after lunch, and then by Major Pember- 
ton, to whom be condescended to hint bis 
wish to drive Mrs. Bishop and Lucy to the 
ghat when he found they were to go to 
gether in one of the dog-carta, For two 
reasons, which seemed highly satisfactory 
to his own tmind,the cantoniment magistrate 
thoaybt proper to iguore the hint and = re- 
serve that pleasure for himself. Danvers 
was requested instead, with the coolest 
good-bumored congratulation on bis bappy 
fate, toesecort Mra, Meredith, another lady, 
and Marguerite Daly. Tue fact was, Pem- 
berton wished to have as inuch of bis old 
Jove, Kate Bishop's coumpany as possible, 
notwithstanding tat be wasa married man, 
with bis wife and six children in England ; 
besides which, alter his observations of the 
previous night, be did not think it well for 
“young Danvers’’ to be unnecessarily 
thrustin the way of the “little ubeme.”’ 
For aman of Danvers's family and pro- 
spects, the danger of drifting inte an en- 
tanglement with a “chit like Lucy Hen- 
niker was not to be allowed ; and he re- 
flected with satisfaction how,when he went 
bome with that letter of introduction to 
Lady Juliain bis pocket, which be tmeant 


“Ie this »® sudden resolution?’ sbe 
asked. 
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masonry which lay seattered about. Among 
the strollers were Danvers and Marguerite. 
At first they bad moved but a short dis 
lance from the little circle round Mrs. Mere- 
dith, and st««d, cup in hand, watching the 
full meen slowly appearing above the biue- 
veiled planus of Oude, and sending ber first 
long shalts of golden lighton the tremul- 
ous river. Danvers was telling hér the bis- 
tory of the traitorous prince who had once 
owned this tavered spot, and had staked all 
mutiny, and lost, 
Upon thie Marguerite expressed herself 


| anxtous W see the entire bagh, aud they 


ence. There was sul tle flattery in the tree- | 


He had boen perhaps a little un- | 


now that he noticed it, she was overdressed | 


*I can bardlv ca!l it a resolution yet. But | 


there will be no diffleulty about leave, and 
I wav as well be in a cool climate when al! 


isqwet. Next year we might have an 
Atghan war, ortryour fate with Russia. 


The solaier must inake holiday when be 
can.” 

“D» you like the lite of a soldier?” asked 
Marguerite, with a sudden change of man- 
ner. The moment before she had been 
leaning backwards and laughing werrily 
with Irving Wood, Now there was a grave 
sweet look.on her face that 1uipressed Dan- 
vers. 

“It was my choice,”"he sud quiet!y; ‘and 
I shall be fully content when 
has done active service for ny country.” 

“And won yourselfrenown,” alded Mar- 
guerite, witha low playlul laugh, and a 
giance at him, which could only mean ad- 
iniralion. 


“Yes,” answered Daivers simply; “I 
donut despise the fame of a brave sol- 
dier.” 


' “May you win it !" said Marguerite, with 


| distinction and to weur it. 


sudden cuthusiasin, 

Danvers bowed, and and a slight flush 
passed over his handsome features, 

The boat had now been turned, and was 

liding swiftly homewards. Oars were no 
San r needed, so strong was the current, 
and Danvers, leaning on his, with his hat 
off, showing the fuil beauty of his grave 
fine face, looked indeed a hero, fit to win 
Marguerite telt 
nota little regret at the 
reachisg the ghat,when she could nolong:r 
hope to be so luxuriously placed as to un- 


avoidably contemplate those attractive feat- | 


ures. It was so beautiful, too, on the water, 


+ that, for this reason alone, she would have 


t» procure, be should give her beiyship to | 


understand, by appropriate hints, that he 
bad been serviceable io guarding ber son. 
As & Marguerite Daly,ii was quite another 
affair; she was sufficient:y of bss own 
monde to inake interlerence unnecessary. 

Thus it happened that Miss Daly bad an 
adimirable chance of linproving ber ac- 
quaintance with the person she most wis 26d 
tw know of all present, and poor Liey bad 
the less enjoyable opportunity of watebing, 
as she drove close Lebind, the graceful ease 
with which the new comer chatted in the 
front scat of Mrs. Meredith's carriage with 
Captain Danvers. That a littie dulness 
overshadowed Lucy's sweet expression 
when they esnbarked was,therefore, as nat- 
ural a5 that Maryuerite’s charm cf manner 
should be enbanced by ber good spirits It 
availed nothing as fur as Lucy was con- 
cerued that Raeburn reserved a place for 
bimesel{ close beside her. She had neitber 
eves nor ears for bin, alas, with Dauvers 
facing her in the stern. and Marguerite toy- 
ing With au oar immediately m front of 
bitin, possessed of the fullest opportunity of 
claiming his atten ion. Lucy, simple as she 
was, felt that Marguerite was dangerous, 
anda yguawiug dread replaced the sweet 
dawn of joy that had filled her beart the 


nigbt before. To be sure, there was some- 
thing in the upconcernu { Danver’s air 
when he |ist« Miss Daly's remarks, 
or replied lo them, that ougist t ve rene 
- he her. liow diflereut tt was man the 
kindness aud softness be had sirn-wn to ber- 


seit! But ber fine instincts would not ai- 
luw her to escape the suggestion that this 
eold indifference was assuined as an armor 
of defence, and was by no weans the vut- 
cuwe of lack of interest. 


giadiy proionged by many miles their briet 
vovage. Sunset tints of saffron and erim- 
son glorified into temporary fairness tue 
muddy monotony ot the distant shores of 
Oude, and turned the gray of the river inte 
bues of violet and gold: while the tringed 
banks of Rohilcund, close past which they 
rapidly drifted, were sunk in the cool shad- 
ows of evening. Irving Wood sanz « love- 
song, Which was followed by a quartette 
and chorus. Danvers was passionately fomed 
of music, and his quick ear soon detected 
in the latter, notes of a soprano voice trifling 
clear and full above ail the rest. He cnew 
it must be Lucy's; for not even Mrs. Mere 
dith’s admirable voice was equal to such 


| exquisite tones as these. The additrenal 


, Casy to distinguish yours frow them 


' be sought, a tact which 


ebarin the influence of inusic brought tothe 
enjvywent of the bour made him,tike Mar- 
guerite, feel little pleased when the tmarbie 
steps of the Rajah Grhat met his eye; but he 
was the first to land all the same.and belp 
the ladies out. As he beld Luev’s hand,he 
said, Witha friendly simile, *You do not 


know how much pleasure it has given me | 


to bear vou sing, Miss Henniker, though 
only among so inany other vVeolces ; it was 
all.”” 


ny Sword | 


prospect Of Soon | 


Yes a moment after it was Miss Daly's side | 


Lucy vueted with 


sufficient pain. 


Tue Rajah Ghat was s called froin bav- 
ing been originally the private bathing- 
piace of a native prince, the imposing re- 
mains of whose dwelling still adorned the 
large inclosure called the Rajah Bagh, or 
“Prince’s (rarden,”’ on the tank alnowe. 
Here on tire chlitmootur, or Blinc terra’ 
froin which a spie iview river «rr 
one side, ami the wardens and rulsed palace 
on the other, could be enjoved, Mrs. Mer 
dith had prejrred a w ‘ ne SUT Dor ie . 
Lhe party in the sia ot tem, teu Vv 
laid out amid «4 provusion ol flower. It was 


ali the pleasauter that Wiere were no Cialrs, 
since Lieir sbsence yave 
, jug aod sitting apart uu tue 


exctise lor @ireli- 


lragwments vf, 


went from the others through orange 
groves, and orchards stocked with custard- 
apples and pomegranates, and the usual 
varieties of rn fruits. In one corner 
steod the well, with its patient bullocks 
hard at work. Very pleasantly, in the 
dry warwth of the closing Indian day, 
suunded the gurgle of the water, as, jerked 
by the malee out of the huge skin in which 
it was drawn to the surtace, it flowed off in- 
to countiess little artificial channels to re- 
freak these acres of thirsty roots, sending 
up, ton, a nutty aroma from the grateful 
earth to blend with the rich soents of the 
garden. Seon the brilliant moonlight 
fooded everything; and then they heard 


| hard te leave this 


biisstul 
supp se «eo must go.”’ 

“We shall have a glorious drive hoine in 
the moontight,”” remarked Raevurn cheer. 
fully, as he wanided them in. “Guod- 
night.” 


beauty, but I 





CHAPTER V. 


T was June—thai terrible month in the 
saw of Judia, that delighttul sexsen in 
limalayan reginos. sucy Henniker 
stood ene tmhortiag in the Verandad of Mra, 
Meredith's house »t Mussoorie.pazing oown 
the rocky face of the spur on whieh the lit. 
tle abode was built into the ypreen silent 
valley tar below, Useat looked so ten pu & 


jand so distant, A lovely purple west nile 
| its hollows, contrasting exquisite.v in color 


| ley. 


with the splendor of its sunlit riiges, while 
at the betiow an ebservant eve could de. 
tect here and therein the depth of ming. 
ling hues the whizve fash of a stream. She 
had never seen aaything in Nature that de- 
lighted her more than this enchanting val- 
Every morning she came out to feast 
her eyes on its dreamy beauty, preferring 


| this cireumscribe! view to the Dhoon Val. 
| ley itsell, which lay beyoud in all its famed 


Major Pemberton calling to them to yet | 


rewly to start home wards,as they sauntered 
in asertof happy dreaia through the de- 
serted waiks. Thev no longer felt like 
Strangers, Svinpathy of thought and feel- 
ing for the moment, 


and that delicious | 


sense of fit companionship which equality | 


in youth and beauty gave them, tiwie the 
shert hours they had spent together seem 
informed with the knowledge of happy 


years, And how was Lucy faring tmean- | 


while? She, too, had been inclined to ex- 
plore the gartenu, but hac retired precipit- 
wtely toa neaton the low crumbling para- 
pet that surmounted the precipitous bank 
of the river, to be within the shelter of 


Mrs. Meredith's presence, when she found | 


Raeburn and Irving Wood determined to 
acommpany ber, And from this somewhat 
elevated position, poor girl,she commanded 
a tore extensive view than conduced to 
her bapptuess ; for, from time to tine, with- 
in ber range of vision, Miss Daly's blue 
skirt flited through the trees, with «a well- 
knewn figure beside ber. Lucy was mor- 
tified to a cruel degree by the unwarranted 
feeling that lodged within her breast, which 
tnaie this new devotion. of Danvers such 
bitter painto ber. Li outy Heury, who had 
joined them bere, would call tor bis buggy 
and drive her hoine,that she might be alone 
t» grapple with her misery, which she was 
elear-seeing enough to believe  circum- 
stanes and ber reason would in titne enable 
hee te control! Danvers, she had just heard 
was going to the hills. Mrs. Meredith, too, 
would be away during the long bot weather; 
and with no one to remind her of the acute 
experience of joy and pain which sue had 
teuched, with Hal's comfort tu think of,her 
Songs to sing,and abundance of books ut her 


variety of teature and color, 

“Luey, dear, you are tmoping again,” said 
het kind hbestess, stepping out from the 
romn behind. “I wish you woulda let me 
take you te the reunion to-morrow, night. 
You bave been in mourning two months 
now ; there really could be no impropriety 
at this distance frou: England in attending 
these informal dances," 

Luey shook her head, and her eyes filled 
with tears. Her looks had changed a good 
deal. She wasthinner, and there was an 
expression of sadness about her sweet 
mouth and biue eves that was often touch- 
ing. A week afier that memorable day 
when Marguerite Daly had come to Gur- 
niabad a heavy blew had tallen, bv her ta- 
thers sudden devtija calunity to his family 
in England which Lucy coulda only too 
well understan!. Apart from the natural 
sorrow she felt atthe loss of a loved far- 
ent, there wasa woeful pressure of feeling 
because of the dire poverty into whioh this 
sad event had thrown her mother and the 
rest. And poor Hal! What a burden it 
lakiou him. Nobvly had hecome to their 
aid, bat he was only an assistant magistrate 
yet.and having hampered bitiself with her 
required ali his ince ae tv keep up his in- 
creased establishi.ent. It was dreadfully 
bard on Hal. And she, Lucy, was to be 
kept in tdleness and fine dresses, while ail 
the others were straining every nerve for 
the general cause, Before leaving for Mus- 
soorie she had seen one morning an adver- 
tisement in the Pioneer requiring an Eng- 
lish governess fora tamily at Pondicherry, 


, and bad sermousiy asked ber brother tu let 


command, surely she should learn to forget. | 


“J wonder what you will think of the hot 
weather, Miss Henuiker ?"’ said Raeburn, 


whe bad chesen to remain near Mrs, Mere. | - at 
| an excellent position and a thousand a year 


dith, too. “Tam afraid you will tind it hor- 
riblv dull, especially as G> tmany ol the 
other ladies are going to the hills this 
year.” 

“I don't intend to be dull,” said Lucey 
bravely ; “I imean to be very busy, and 


then Lam looking forward t> seeing more | joan 


of my brother than I do now,” 

“It is really inunensely jolly that you are 
neat going away.” 

“Don t congratulate yourself too soon,my 
dear Mr. Raeburn,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
who bal one ear open for their conversa- 
tien, while she listened to her husband and 
Mr. Henniker with the other. ‘*Miss Hen- 
niker must not remain at Gurimiabad all 
the hot weather. I shall expect her brother 
to spare her to me,” 

“> Mrs. Meredith, no; I—I—could nov 
leave Hal,” alimest gasped Lucy, overcome 
by a vivid presentation of the painful pos- 
sibilities which the acceptance of suck a 
propesal would open oni: daily coutact 
with Danvers, perhaps increased intimacy 
with Marguerite, to sav vothing of having 
t» endure Mrs. Meredith’s too active powers 
ot observation. 

“Ha: will be all the —— to be spared 
the sacrifice of your tresh looks for another 
year, and you will be a solace to ms in my 
grass widow hood,” 

“But, indeed, indeed, I cannot go.” 

“But, indeed, indeed, you shall. 
would become of you down here ? 


W hat 


her apply tor the piace ; this had made Hal 
really angry, so Liat she never dared again 
breach the subject of earning her own live- 
litewed. Henniker laughed ax te rode to 
Kutcheary tuat morning at the thought of 
his pretty Sister going as governess to Pon- 
dicberry, when George Rac burn, one of the 
cleverest voung men in the Nortl. west, with 


was rewiyte throw hi:nself at her feet. 
Lucy's simyplicny was really amusing. 

“[ wonder bow you and Reginald Dan- 
vers will get on,” said Mra, Meredith, slip- 
ping ber arm round ber young triend’s 
wails and look:ng with some anxiety in her 
“Have you forgotten he is to arrrive 


| this alternom ?*’ 


| that Mrs. Rousel’s terrier 


You | 


would be moped to death,devoured by thes | 
and mosquitoes, and oompletely washed | 


out by the heat.” 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Meredith,” 
said Raeburn siowly, as if considering the 

uestion from different aspects, Miss 

fenniker must goto the bills, though we 
shali all be inconsolable.”’ 

“But vou will run up, I hope, and see us; 
there will not be much doing, perhaps, and 
the collector can surely spare you for ten 
days or so,"’ said rs. Meredith gra- 
chousiy. 

“Yo<_ T might maragea few days at Mus- 
seore by-and-by,"’ replied Raeburn, Uright- 
euineg. 
will 


“Teen vou come to me,ancd you 
shall de just as vou like, and be quite as 
free as though vou lived at the club.” 

“IT shall net wish to be free if Tam with 
veer,” sane Raeburn, aeligited, and gi ime- 
ing at Lucy as ne spoke. “Anv limitations 

pand Mise Henniker may choose tw 8 

~- uw j ip iMmuore wei bie Lis. tree. 
| re tt oOo doubt about t uy 
Mes. Meredith to herself **mried osha . 


but lam afraid D nvers 
Sthe taverite. Ah, there are the carrbuses 
ovning pound,” she exclaimed aloud, ‘anc 
Major Peuivertvon is signalling to us. It is 


te a lucky girl 


“No,” answered Lucy steadily, “I have 
not forgotten ; but way I be out wien he 
comes ?) I want very wuch to go down in- 
to that glen to look for terns,” 

“You fovlish child, when will you under- 
Stand that it is absolutely dangerous to go 

rowling about in these lonely placea ? 

Viiy, only this minute oy bearer told) me 
was carried off 
from ber doo- last night, and they tound a 
leopard’s footmark< in the garden this 
morning. Have out your pony and go for 
a canter instead ; my cousin Jim is always 
ready to be vour escort, and you will come 
bright and refreshed to entertain us in the 
evening.” 

“I am alwavs troubling Colonel Rousel 
to take me out,” murmured Lucy dissent- 
ingly. 

At this moment a servant appeared with 
a nete tor Mrs, Meredith, who glanced over 
ittand exclaimed, “What do you say to 
—_ ? But—there, read the chit fur your- 
seit.” 


“Grass Vale, Mussoorie, June 23d. 
“DEAR Mrs. MEREDITH :—I am writing 


in the hope that you will be able to per- 


suade Miss Henniker to join a little party I 
am giving this evening t> welcowe our 
frieud Major Riley, who caine up yvesterda 

from Sissoa, One or two young people will 
dine quietly with us at halt-past seven, and 
Marguerite thinks we can bave a little dance 


‘in the drawing-room atterwards. Sie is 


tery anxivus to bave dear Miss Henniker 
i she will only consent to come to us. If, 
as I hope, she will do so, Marguerite will 
call for her at three, as she is going on her 
pemy then as far as the Fentons, and can 
eastiy extend her ride to your honse ; they 
could then canter back bere tomether, in 
which caso, perhaps, vou will kindly send 
Miss Henniker's thin -s for the evening by 
ene of her men— Whi’. our kindest regards 
t» you both, yours sincerely, 
“KATE BISHOP. 


“PS I sha arrapye to send Miss Hen 
hiker * under sale esaurt. Fe 

“Ve wsked Mrs, Meredich, *what 
liens Luecv «xy ? ’ 

“LT willie,” wasthe quiet answer. 


“BKB ut Llee danciuy, dear—sball yeu mind 
that P”” 
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As Danvers was coming would it not be 
better for Lucy to decline ? Mrs. Meredith 
had not yet given up all hope of Danvers, 
theugh she more than feared he would re- 
new his admiration of Miss Daly, which, 
frown all accounts, had reached a consider- 
able heigin during May. when he had been 
in the hills, Of the correctness of these re- 

ts Mra. Meredith had been unable to 
ledge trom personal observation owing to a 
severe sprain, which kept her tothe house 
for the first five weeks of her stay in Mus- 
soorie, Just at the tine Lucy joined ber, 
two officers of Danvers’s regiment fell iil, 
which obliged him t return to Gurmiabad; 
but he had written seon after his arrival 
there to tell Mrs. Meredith that he would 
not be detained in the Plains beyond the" 
Ist July, trem which date he had secured 
rooms atthe club. Now, on the strength 
of a general invitation from ber, he bal ot- 
fe himeelf «= her guest for a week be- 
forehand until his quarters at the club were 
available. There was something unlike 
Danvers’s usual reserve in this, 2nd Mrs. 
Meredith could not but surmise that he bad 
some object in view in hastening his 
arrival. Was that object Miss Daly ? or was 
it—could it be Lucy, whom he knew was ber 

est ? 

“I beiieve you would rather deciine, Lucy 





and stay quietly with us. Do so by all. 


means, if you prefer it, and perhaps next 


week you will feel able to accept some in- | 


vitations.”’ 
“J would rather go,” said Lucy, with de. 
cision, “if you thin it’s right I should. 


Mrs. Bishop bas asked me 80 oiten [ do not | 


wish to refuse another time.’’ 

“But who will entertain C.uptain Dan- 
vers ?’’ 

“Colonel Rouse! will,’’said Lucy caliniy, 
but with rising color; “and you, I know, 


will not be duli with Mrs. Rousel to talk to | 


you. I had better go.” 

“Very well; | will write an acceptance, 
and you can begin your preparations at 
once.”’ 

Danvers was expected at three o'clock, 
the hour when Miss Daly was to call, and 
Lucey, foreseeing an unnecessary trial to her- 


self in meeting him tor the first time in | 
Marguerite’s presence, determined to start | 


ata quarter t)> three, and intercept Miss 
Daly asstre lett the Fentons. She went 


round to the stables ten minutes before the | 


time to superintend the saddling of her 
pony, and just then Danvers rode up to the 
verandal). Lucy neard the deep baying ot 
his favorite staghound, the tramp of a 
horse’s hoofs on the gravel, and, drawing 
correct conclusions therefrom, hastily 
mounted her pony and hurried away by the 
back entrange, intending to reach the Fen- 
tons by ashort detour. In this way she 
missed Marguerite, who,finding her friends 
out, arrived at Mrs. Meredith’s betore the 
appointed time. Danvers, rather travel 
sviled, was standing caressing his tired pony 
and exchanging friendly speeches with his 


to welcome bim when Miss Daly cantered 
up, looking a chariming picture of unworn 
youth and grace. He turned with a start 
when he saw her,and Marguerite's gay face 
becaine suddenly grave as she held out her 
hand. 

“I did not expect to see you 8° soon | 

in,”’ she said, in her light sweet voice. 

“Yes: I have come betore iny titme,”’ an- 
swered Danvers, bestowing on her 4 ser- 
ious scrutinizing glance. ‘I found by mak- 
ing an effort it was possible to get away a 
week earlier.”’ Then he added with slow 
emphasis, “And you know I am glad to be 
bere.”’ 

Marguerite made no answer. A shadow 
seeined to fall on ber bright face for a imo- 
ment as she turned and asked Mrs. Mere- 
dith where Lucy was, Then, gracetully 
waving her ban 
pony round and rode quickly away. 

About an bour afterwards Danvers—all 
trace of fatigue gone—wes sitting with Mrs. 
Meredith in the verandah, where the warm 
beams of the sun were striking brilliantly 
on the rich glow of pelargoniums which | 
lined the walls, when Colonel Rousel step- 
ped across from the neighboring chalet to 
welcome the new-comer in the absence of 
the judge, and drink afternoon tea with his 
cousin. 

“And where is my favorite Lucy?” he . 
asked presently,when he had inquired into 
the particulars of Danvers’ journey, and 
after their mutual acquaintances in the 
Plains, 

“Gone riding with Miss Daly,’ was Mrs, 
Meredith's answer. “I do not expect ber 
home till late; there isa  inner-party and 
an improtnptu dance at Mrs. Bishop’s this | 
evening, and Lucy,to wy surprise, con- | 
sented to go.” | 

“Gone riding with Miss Daly !"" repeated 
Colonel Rousel. *Huiipli: I nope she does 
not do that very often.”’ 

*Well, considering that you have been | 
her cavalier almost daily since she caine up, | 
you ought to be tolerably clear on that 

int. But what is your objection to Miss | 

Pa 

Danvers's face was asking the same ques- 
tion with rather paintul interest. 

Colonel Rousel broke into a short laugh. 
“No wonder you inquire, when it is | 
the belle of Mussourie who is in question— | 
@ young lady who makes hersell a heroine 
wherever she goes. Ali the voung fellows | 
of my regiment who are up here bave gone 
clean wal about ber, and that odd fish, 
Irving Wixxni seems to be indifferent as to 


hostess, who had stepped into the verandah 


whether she bus a «lot or ue. All the sare, 
if I were you, E:lith, ] would wet let a 
thoroughly nice unwerldly y ke Lucy 
Hennik >a great :lea rs 

¥ 
reasons wore parti : is 
poee vo 1 wou 1 rat ri | i “i 
Sti!!, [am bound te say nuvown defence 
as Miss Heoniker’s temporary guardian, i 


that I have never heard anything worse of 
Miss Daly tha that a great many people 
are in love with her, and she cannot marry 
them all,” rejoined Mra. Meredith good- 
huimoredly. 

“Colonel Rouse! will excuse me,” aaid 
Danvers, speaking with an unconscious 
touch of that grand demeaner which had at 
first so frightened Lucy, ard which, it must 
be confessed, bhecaine bis handsome teatures 
well, “if I saw that it is only justice to Miss 
Daily that we should know the reasons. I 
for one, as ber triend, Iwust ask hiim to state 
them.” 

**] did not mean to be taken upserious! vy,” 


lanswe ed Reusel, with a coin passionate 


glance at Danvers. “To be honest, I believe 
1 am spiteful because she would not dance 
with me the other night, but preferred lis- 
tening to the chatter of that jackanapes 
Irving Wood; then this mcrning, when 1 
was chewing the bitter end of wounded 
vanity, Molly's old friend, Mrs. O'Brien, 





_ing bruta) rubbish, the 


—— 


to both, she wheeled her | 


‘tinued Miss Daly, Lucy having 


| she knew 


arrived from Calcutta with such a wonder- 
ful budget of gossip about Miss Daly and 
her doings there during the six months she 
lived with her sister Mrs, Foxwell, that I 
| must be excused for not being in a particu- 
| larly well-balanced condition of mind at 
| this moment as regards the young lady; 
/and, having the verv highest opinion of 
Miss Henuiker’s graces of inind and person, 
| I theught it well to give Edith «a brotherly 
warning to keep ber away.” 
“From contamination.” 
| with slight scorn, 
“I only hope,” retorted Colonel Rousel, 


said Danvers, 


Daly will keep ber engageinent with the 
next man she promises to inarry. 
cusations are no worse than that; but a 
young laiy who is always breaking faith is 
not the most desirable companion for a sii- 
ple girl, whose mind 1s true and innocent. 
And now, my uear Danvers,”’ Le continued 


; in a kinder tone as he ruse, fur something in 
| the pained look of the young man's face 


have, perhaps, been fal k- 
victim of my 
vwn spleen and that good lady’s Calcutta 


touched him, “1 


| gossip. I heartily hope it is so, for the sake 


of Miss Daly and her numerous triends, 
Probabiy, after all, it is only as Euith says, 
that she has a great inany lovers, and can- 
not marry them all, Io amoff for « stroll 
round the Camel's Back; will you come 
too? Very good. I shall bring you back in 
time to dress for dinuer, though Edith 
says | au always late."’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


EANTIME Lucey and Marguerite, after 
\ aimutual search of balf an hour, at 
i last met, and while the discussion re- 
corded in the last chapter was taking place 
they were cantering along tue Camel's Back 
(as the chief road in Mussovrie is ‘called ) in 
fine style, enjoying the crisp mountain 
breeze, and the glorivus panoraina of the 
Bhoon Vailey, which spread out its magni- 
ficent views at their feet. At lenygth they 


' drew rein, and Marguerite, seeing with sat- 


isfaction that they had reached a quiet part 
of the Mall, said, --Now we can have a chat, 


' Lucy; Ll am dying to tell you things.” 


They had become intimate friends during 
the fortnight since Lucy's arrival, chiefly 
owing to Marguerite’s eflorts to improve 
the acquaintance begun at Gurmiabad. 
Lucy hardly*knew vet what to think of her 
new trienc, she was so utterly ditferent 


' frou the few giris besides her own sisters 


she hac known. On the whole, she liked 
her more than she approved of her; would, 
indeed, have loved her, notwithstanding 
the bitter ine:niory of that day in the Plains, 
had it not been for the check which her 
rather perverted views un certain points im- 
posed on Lucy's trust. And she was con- 
scious, with something akin to fear, that 
every hour they spent together blunted the 
edge of her siient criticisin, and bound her 
more and more to Marguerite. 

“What a dear littie thing vou are!" cen- 
made no 
reply to ber last remark. ‘‘!l can speak to 
you with perfect freedoin, without a bit of 
fear. You never assume odious airs of be- 
ing shocked at my haruim-searum doings 
and reckless remarks ; you are never spite- 
ful, you are never cross, and, above all,you 
are never jealous. I have had no 
friends ali mv life; those I have known 
have nated me so, especially the pretty 
ones. Now, vou are far lovelier than I am, 
any one can see that ata glance ; but you 
never grudge me all the fun I have, or try 
to detract from me behind iny back. You 


eirl 
ad 


/ are incapable of Judas kisses, Lucy.” 


“I pepe Tam,” said Lucy, ina low mur- 
mur. She did not like this open praise, but 
Marguerite meant no flattery. 
She was incapable of that. 

“Do you know whom IT have seen this 
afternoon ?”’ she asked, suddenly ch nging 
ber tone, and turning one of her slow 
questioning leoks on Lucy’s betraying 
cheek. “Captain Danvers; and I wish 
with all ny beart he was five hundred 
iniles away."’ 

“Why?” Lacey naturally inquired. 

“Why? Because the sight of bin has 
shaken a purpese that I have. Do you 
know—bLeve you eves to see—inow hand- 
sone be is? how gentlemanlike and per- 
fectin every way? He isofarare stamp, 
IT can tell you, and I know what I aim sav- 


ing, for he was bere ali last month, and I 
saw hints alewost dailv. Lucy, he is noble. 
He is a iman on whose faith vou tay rely, 
whose ternper throughout 1s as true as 
trusty ste« He isthe sort of tian that a 
“a na neigg vriws ft j \ 


“Did I uvt veil you ouce that 1 Lad uever 


a little nettled by this remark, “that Miss | 
| his feathers as proudly as before. 


The ac- , 
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loved any one, gheo many had pro- 
fessed to adore me? i did act teil you 
true—he is the exception. The only mo- 
nents of bliss Il have ever had have been 
thcoe I have spent in his society. With 
him I feel alway* good, I am entirely at 
peace. I could put my band in his with- 
out one shadow of fear, and go with him to 
the world’send. Yet—I have a r 
and Reginald Danvers must wait tilt 1 — 
accoupiished it."" Marguerite paused for a 
inoment, then continued reflectively, 
“Love makes ime weak, and 1 sometimes 
fear lest he should scorn me. He is not 
one to be trifled with, to ve tolerant of 
ignobie ways. But he must putup with 
this.” She smiled charmingly, and added 
in ber usual gay tones, “Yes, 1 will win 
him back !"" 

“What are you going to do?” asked 


Lucy, in a chill quiet voice. 

“Merely this,” answered M rite, re- 
sun.ing ber babitual lightness of manner— 
“accept Major Riley, when be proposes to- 
night.” 

Luey turned so aghast a look on her 
companion, that the latter burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘Look here, dear little simpleton,"’ she 
cried. **You have seen this phcuix, who 
thinks every girl dying to possess = hin. 
He has broken a dozen bearta, I ain twold,by 
bis falseness ; he prides himself on being a 


tady-kilier, Everybedy thinks at Sissoo 
and bere that I hawe been treated like the | 
rest. If I retuse bin to-night, who will be 


the wiser? And he will go about pluming 
he than 
has no heart he can enly be hit through 
his amour propre. Iam going to acoce 
him, the world isto know, and at the end 
ot a month I will break «ff the engage- 
ment. Cest tout! Will Dan~ers stand it 
is the Only question Unat troubles me.” 

“Marguerite,” said Lacv earnestly, ‘how 
can you speak so, having spoken as you did 
a moment ago ? 
—folly, madness ; you cannot do it.”” 

“Ah, you do na know me. No man 
shall treat ne as Maior Riley has done with 
impunity. Jwill dot, w punish him for 
his intolerable conceit and beartiess vanity. 
I will not loge the o nity of teaching 
bitn a lessen be shall net forget, of tacking 
atale to his name that will silence his 
boustings fora while. If Captain Danvers’ 
‘lispleasure is so deepas to turn bin away 
froin me tor ever, I must bear it; but my 
purpose I will net forego.” As Marguerite 
spoke she straightened ber slight graceful 
figure, and looked baughtily before her in 
a way that showed she meant her words. 

Let us sty no nwre about it,’ seid Luty 
gravely. ‘To-me it is the widest folly that 
you should trifle with your happiness like 
this, and grieve one whe loves yau. Look, 
the sun has quite disappeared ; bad we not 
better turn homewards ?” . 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CouRTSHIP IN GERMANY.—Aimong the 
customs in Germany peculiar to the time of ; 
courtship, we may mention that it is usual 
for lovers to tie iarge bunches of hawthorn 
to the windeo #8 of their sweetieart’s houses 
on the Ist of May. 

Those young ladies, howevér, who have 
not been fortunate enough to have obtained 
an offer get a tew handtuls of chaff strewed 
by the spiteful or the jocular over their 
thresholds; and tis by no means uncommon 
for the fair creatures who are thustreated to 
take the hawthorn from the casements of | 
their rivals in the night, and, tying thein to 
the sash of their own, oblige them with 
some of their chaff in return—a custom 
which may proiabiv bave given rise to our 
vulgar idiows of ng 9 an old maid. 

It is customary, also, swains w go to | 
the windows of their Aantees and, tiring 
off a pistol, to wish them 4 happy new year, | 

The term of betrethal is of different dura. | 
tions, In seme ceases nt lasts only for ashort 
period, but in «thers m continues for minany 
years. It is frequently the custom for a | 
young iady to be betrothed to a young man 
filling some sut--rdinate situation under 
Governinents upon the understanding that 
they are net to be married until the youth's 
salary reaches an amount that is deemed 
sufficient tor the marntamancoe of the pair, 

Officers, avain, are olten betrotued during 
their ensigney, theuch every one in Prassia 
knows that the ftall-crown “children in 
arms” are notallowed to marry until they 
veach the rank of captain; unless, indeed, 
they be abie to dem eit the suis of twelve 
thousand thalers in the hands of the Grov- 
erninent, the interest of which is, under 
certain circurstanes duly paid tothe little 
boy for the maintenance of his wile. 

The State, however, does not limit its 
paternal care to officers alone ; it has a like | 
regard tor the inten-ws of all persons of | 
limited tneans, amd will wot allow them to 
cominit matrimony umtil they can give good 
evidence that they bave the wherewithal to 
support a Lamily. 

In Coblentz, tor iestance, no one can be- 
come a Benetiet uniess he can purchase 
bis citizenship. Thea lithe while ago, cost 
only exght Waalers : but the poorer families 
were found to incre ee so rapidly at these 
moderate teruss that te richer deter:nined 
upon raring the purchase-money for the 
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| other materials of which 


Scientific and Useful. 





To Save Upsetrtixna.—By the applica- 
tion of a cushion of red india rubber to the 
bottom of earthenware, gias and other 
domestic atensils, an genious Frenchman 
has demonstrated that they may be inclined 
at an angle of from 45 to @ degrees without 
falling over, 

Tak TELEPHoxr. — Vienna telephone 
people have a practical way of putting up 
their wires, using neither poles nor house- 
tops,and yet not placing them underground. 
There are affixed to the wallsof the houses 
on either side of the street sinall and very 
neat iron frames, holding from eight to 
sixteen porcelain insulators The wires are 
then strung along the fronts of the build- 
ings on these insulators, between the second 
and third-story windows 

CouNTING MacutIne.—A mechanical 
accountant has becn invented by a Con- 
necticut genius A new Haven paper says: 
“The machine is worked by simply touch- 
ing figures, exposed in plain view, arranged 
as the letters on a typewriter, only ten or 
twenty times as large, which stand between 
the salesmen on the counter. When the 
clerk gells %5.10 worth of goods he takes the 
money, touches the figure Son the dol- 
lar section and Land 0 on the cent column. 
This cannot be altered until the next sale 
without ringing a bell and thus alarming a 
bystander, either salesman, proprietor or 
customer.” 

New VaRNisa.—A varnish has been in- 
vented in Germany for foundry patterns 
and machinery. It dries, leaving a smooth 
surface, alrnost a8 soon as it is applied. It 
is thus prepared: Thirty pounds of shellas, 
ten pounds of Manilla copal and ten pounds 
of Zanzibar copal are placed in a vessel, 
which is heated externally by steam and 
stirred during from four to six hours, after 
potato spirit 
are added, and the whoie heated for four 
hours to sixty-seven degrees. This liquid 
is dyed by the addition of orange color, and 
can then be applied as a pint on wood, 
When used for painting and glazing ma- 
chinery it consists of thirty-five of shellac, 
five pounds of Manilla copal and 150 pounds 
of spirit. 

Epontzina Woop.—How to make woods 
such as cherry, mahegony, ete., look like 
ebony, is often desirable, and a correspond 
ent of the Hub gives the following direc. 
tions: To imitate ebony, tirst wet the woud 
with a solution ¢f logwoml and copperas, 
boiled together, and put on het. For this 
purpose two ounces of logwood chip, with 
one ounce and a halt © copperas, 
to a quart of water, will be required. When 
the work has beeome dry, wot the surface 
again with a mixture of vinegar and steel 
tilin This mixture may be made by dis 
solving twacounces of steel filings in one- 
half pint of vinegar, When the work has 
become dry again, sandpaper down until 
quite smeoth, Then oil and fill in’ with 
powdered drophblack mixed in a tiller. 

———_ « 


_— arm and ‘harden. : 


Cuakeoart.—lIf Sehareoal be finely pul- 
verized and mixed with mashed wtatoes 
and corn-meal as tomd for turkeys they will 
fatten more readily than without its use, 
Which has been demonstrated by actual ex- 
periment 

Nests.—Fine hay or eut or well-broken 
straw makes gold nests forhens As good, 
erhaps better nest. can le misde of shia 
Ings of soft wood from the carpenter's bench 
or chips from a tarner’s lathe. This mate 
rial can be sprinkled with ciluted earbolic 
acid which will keep vermin away, all the 
longer for the reason Unat, being: porous, the 
shavings or chips absorb the acid and re. 
tain the seent of the acid better than most 
nests are usually 
made. 


Cots. —Colts should be trained to waik 
fast before there is an attempt made to im 
prove them in anyother gait, This may be 
accomplished by commencing very young, 
and leading at a walk by your side, urging 
additional speed little bw litthe without let 
ting it break into a trot: but this must not 
be continued long ata time so as te worry 
ortire. One or two short lessons a dav will 
soon show a wonderful improvement; tut 
after lessons will be required to prevent a 
relapse. 

Tue Range or THE Farm. —It isagreat 
fault with many farmers to allow their cat- 
tle the range of the farm, thus getting more 
exercise than is gol for a milch cow, 
trampling the field and making muddy 
paths, while the frost-bitten fuexd that they 
pick up is of reduced benefit. and leaves 
the fields bare and exposed to the winter's 
severity. It is an error to suppose that late 
grass, frost-bitten and Dleached, is of more 
value as food than for plant-foe«l and = pro 
tection. Leaving the unfed in 
effect, green manuring without the expensy 
of turning it under. 


iPass Is, 


Froit Trees.—Itis pessible to give fruit 
trees too bigh eultur fie Whe is enthu 
has buta 


siastic inp fragt gree tticg peed Whee 

smatl orchard ts very «get te cultivate ancl 
manure too mueh. We have Known of per 
sons Whe were eontinually achat te their 
orchards —prlvosphiatess srimrtaiate f lan 
mitieccK Adel tear ‘ 
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‘ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


Entertaining ! 
Instructive ! 
Mora! ! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1889! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we | 
| what is consumed, Lut the accumulation of 


have placed our Club Kates at such a low figure 


for this yearas to put THe Post within 
all. We are determined to get avery large list of 


new subscribers, and in order to do 60 we will receive 


subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


And, as an tadacement to send aclub, we will wive 


& gratiscopy for every club of Wat $1.0 each. Re- 


member, we will wet send astngle copy for less than 


62.0, and to order to get the reduced rate, one mist 


eend atleast ten sulscriptions, We cannot send a less 


number for less than 2.0 cach 
Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00. 


Those who send Clubs, can allerwards add names at 


1.00 each. 
Remember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 gets a free 


copy of the paper an entire year, 


We hope and trust Uiat each of our present subserib- 


ers wilisenda Club. A little effort cannot fail to se- 


cure one, and they etll Grerety 


selves and friends a aver, and assist in ralsing the 


cireniation of so geod a paper as the SATURDAY 


Evenine Post. 


Asto Tue Post, there are few in this country, or 


anv other cowntrys, who are not familiar with it. Es- 


tablished te P21, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 


Amertea, and formore than half a century it has 


been recognized as the leading Literary aud Family 


Journalin the United States. For the coming year 


we have secured the best writers of this couutry and 


Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction, 


We trust that these whe design making up Clubs, 


will be im the Geld asearly as possible, ond make 


farve additions tatheirc lists Uur orfees te © lub 


eubecribers are se low, Uhatif the matter is properly 


explained, very few who cesire a first-class literary 


paper will hesitate to subscribe at onee, and thank 
the getser-up of the Ciul for bringing the paper to 
their netice. Remember, t getter-upota Club of 


10 geis a FREE « py of the pape ran culire \ear, 


Hew to Bemit. 
ives Post when sent bs tial sheuld 


When 


Payment for 
be in Money Orters, Bank Checks, or Dratts. 
send the money in a rex- 


netther is obtainal/e. 


istered leticr. 


required to register letters when requested. 


tng to tfceiv« the paper within a reasonable time af- 


vou will advise us of the fact, and 


ter ordering, 
whether you seni cash, check, money ordcr, or regis- 





tered letter. 

Change ul Addrem. 
Mubsec'ite re g their address changed, will 
please give . ir tormer posicothoe as well #5 their 


present address 
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O@ce, 7TH Sansom “ice. 


OF LITTLE THINGS. 


up, as it were, of little things. Yet 
and women to a higher plane of being. 
The passion for knowing is superior to the 
knowledge itselt, but both together are not 
sufficient to ensure the wellare of a nation. 
There must also be the desire, the eflort,and 
the wisdom so to use the knowledge as to 
improve and exalt the character, and so to 
cultivate the whole nature of those we teach 
as to make them not only bettcr scholars, 
but better and nobler men and women. 

But so iar as they go in this training, lit- 
tle things cannot be over estimated. Every 
ope has heard that “‘little drops of water 
and littl grains of sand make the mighty 
ocean and a pleasact Jand ;"’ but this fact 
does not make a very great impression upon 
our old or young. The ocean is mighty, 
and the land 1s vast, and no one thinks of 


vus globe is composed, but of the enormous 
number of atoms it contains. 

The lesson of the importance of little 
t» learn. The best way to learn 
studying the abselute value of those little 
things which are the result of them. For 
example, itis a very impressive fact that 
the whole income of al] the people of this 





reach of | 





be deing to theme | 


country 1s an average of almost exactly fifly 
cents” day for each. This sum includes 
the profits of the rich and the wages of the 
poor It represents not only the value of 
wealth—what is lett over each day as a 
fund to be drawn upon afterward. When 
we consider this tact, we cannot help think- 
ing of the importanceof one cent. It is an 
appreciable part of an income for one per- 
con for one day. And if it be also consid 
ered that a very large majority of the peo- 
pie receive less than the average, the pro- 
portion which one cent bears to the daily 
income is increased. 

Now this very impressive lesson may at 


once be forgotten in the astonishment with — 


which one hears that the total yearly pro- 
duction of the country, which makes the 
people, 1s 
The mind 


gross annual income of all the 
ten thousand million 
loves to dwell on great things rather than 
on little ones, and the proportion of one 
cent to this vast sum seems so infinitely 
small that the importance of the penny 
diminishes prodigiously. There are no 
trifles in this lite. Trade is carried on upon 
extremely narryw margins. A ceroin city 
in this country lost the almost exclusive 
trade in a great article of foreign produc- 
tion, and consequently a large part of its 
foreign commerce, because the State of 
which that city formed a part imposed what 
seemed an exceedingly light tax upon auc- 


doliars. 


tion sales. 
acent a pound in the price of cotton de- 
cides whether a tactory shall make a loss or 
aprofii, On some of our great 
the cost of moving one ton of freight one 
mile is figured down to the one-hundredth 
part of a cent. 

Examples of this sort) might be given 
They all teach the same les- 
things. Take 
Choose your words,and 
Govern 
little 


sins, and you will commit no great ones. 


without end 
son: Be careful 
care’ of the pence. 
utter vo idle or thoughtless 


about all 


OES. 
each act by conscience, Commit ne 
aa 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





For many years a sealed box, with in 





Every postmaster in the country ts 


Fail- 


structions that it should not be opened for 
twenty years from date of ite sealing, was 
‘kicking around” in the Massachusetts See- 
retary of Mate’s of ¢, a nuisance to every: 
badly until the allotted time expired. It 
was then opened, and found to contain pa- 
pers relating to the potato rot. 


THERE is said to be about 840,000,000 in 


SS 


do not call tor it, because they do not know 


| that it is there, or have lost the evidence of 


| their claims. The Gevernment pays. this 


| ° 
; money over when the right person appears 
with evidences of 


his clainn, but does not 
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Pe ae «uf 


rie= Phe concen took, and row tie 


| 
wo wearily every Couulry tp 


Knowledge is gained piecemeal ; 8 made | 


knowledge is valuable as a Jever to lift men | 


the size of the atoms of which this ponder. | 


things is most important, and most difficult 
it is by | 


A difference of one sixteenth of | 


railroads | 


the United Mates Treasury due people who | 
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| the postal union greet each other, at the be- 
ginning of the year, in this novel way. 
Tre Japanese are beginning to fear they 
| have become civilized at a too rapid rate. 
Their progress, so called, has called tor 
the felling of trees, and, like Americans, 
they have had no time in which to odey the 
old law of planting two trees in every up- 
rooted tree’s stead. Now, the rainfall is 
aflected, and the mufberry trees, which 
supported their silkworms, one of the most 
| valuable of Japan's sources of weaith, are 
| becoming scarce. 


In Germany, and other parts <f the con 
tinent, cherry trees are commonly planted 
by the rowdlside. The road from Brunn to 
Olmutz, sixty miles in length, is bordered 
with cherry trees. This useful kind of 
hedgerow has many parallels in other dis- 
tricts in Austria. Aby traveler may eat of 
the fruit of these trees, except the few 
bout which the owner has bound a wisp 
of straw, in token of reservation. The sign 
is universally respected. 

FoRM BLINDNESS, oran inability toclearly 
perceive forins and outlines, is a new detect 
that has been discovered by a New York 
artist, who says he has sometimes placed 
objects in the shape of hectagons, or octa- 
gons, or even so Common a shape as a pen. 
tagon or « five pointed star, before pupils 
for a test, and almost invariably they were 
unable to distinguish one form from = an- 
other, even when with careful distinction 
the diflerences were explained to them. 


Tur total number of banking institutions 
that failed in 1884 is 121, eleven of which 
were national banks, twenty-two state 
banks, eleven savings banks, and seventy- 
seven private batking institutions. Nine- 
teen of these failures are traceable to the 
fraud of bank officers; twenty-five of them 
resulted from untortunate operations in 
stocks, disconnected from the element of 
fraud ; and sixty-seven, or more than one- 
halt of them, were due, either directly or 
indirectly, lo some form of speculation, 

THERE are many men who keep their 
pleasant words and smiling faces too much 
for strangers, for whom they do not care a 


straw, while for their very own, their dear | 


ones, they have too often bitter words and 
harsh condemnation. They do not realize 
the injury they are doing ; they little know 
the suflering they cause. It is not too much 
to say that many a woman dies simply for 
want of sympathy—starves to death just as 
really as if her food had been taken from 
her. A gentle word will gu far to lift the 
burden trom the wearied shoulders. 

Tuk phonograph has never been much 
else than a plaything, but a gouple of Cen- 
tral African travelers are putting it to use if 
it proves able to do practical work in tak- 
ing in and reeording sounds. The travelers 
are visiting the savage tribes,and getting the 
chiefs to talk at the instrument, which thus 
picks up choice bits of several tongues. The 
Europe 


record is preserved to be taken v0 
for the inspection and siudy of philologists, 
wh are expected to be qualified to make 
out the languages,and to determine whether 
or not they are re lated tu any other known 
Itis a novel way of picking up 
for the 


tonvues., 
tunguesand carrying them away 
lingnistic dissecting table. 


machinery, and cor- 
exchange, 


STEAM, electricity 


porate organizations, 
have been rapidly changing the social con- 
two or three de 


MAYs au 


| ditions Guring the Jast 

cades, and widening the galt between capi 
taland labor. They have enormously ta- 
creased the wealth of the 


country a8 a 
whole, but labor has not shared proportion- 
line 


lately. Always dangerously near the 


of want, machinery is now crowding labor 
ove During this tine we have been edu- 
' cating the laboring classes —cducatiny them 

to the wants of intelligence, without iving 


of gritifving these wants, which 


then: means 
| is as dangerous as refining dynamite up to 
Line CX pos Ye protil 
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against the holdings of land in single hands, 
which we have often noted before, and 
which will assume proportions large enough 
to startle people a good deal.. The citizens 
of the United Siates will wake up one fine 
morning to find half a province, say,owned 
by a single individual, and wi:) stand it no 
longer. And when the move comes, it will 
be the alien who will first feel the force of 
the storm. Even without raising the gen- 
eral question of Engiand’s future position as 
mortgagee of halt the world, one can casily 
see how serious is the prospect thus epened.”’ 


ARSENIc in domestic fabrics is so easily 
dispensed with, that there is no valid reason 
for the continued use of these poisonous 
colors. Several paper-stainers have for 
years conscientiously excluded all srsenical 
colors from their works, yet have still main- 
tained their position in the open markt, 
thus deciding the questio) both as to cost 
and quality in non-arsenical wall paper. 
It is an interesting question to med’cal men 
and chemists how it is that these minute 
quantities of arsenic, or some combination 
of arsenic with other ingredients, when 
breathed, should be so injurious, when 
larger quantities can be taken inwo the sto- 
mach, as a medicine, with advantage. This 
question, however, is of no consequence to 
the patient. His course is simple enough ; 
having found out the cause of illness, get 
rid of it, and be thankful it can be got rid of 
at so small a cost. 

Tur bone industry of the country is an 
importantone. The four feet of an ordi- 
nary ox will make a pint of neattoot oil. 
Not a bone of any animal is thrown away. 
Many cattle shin-bones are shipped to 
Europe for the making of knite-handles, 
where they bring $40 a ton. The thigh 
bones are the most valuable, being worth 


$80 a ton for cutting into tooth-brush han- 
dies. The fore-leg bones are all worth $30 


a ton, and are made into collar buttons, 
parasol handles,and jewelry, though sheep’s 


| legs are the staple for parasol handles. The 





water in which the bones are boiled is re- 
duced to glue, the dust which comes from 
sawing the bones is fed to cattle and poul- 
try, andall bones that cannot be used as 
noted, or for bone black, used in refining 
the sugar we eat, are turned into fertilizers, 
and made to help enrich the soil. As re- 
gards waste, it is the story of the pig. Noth- 
ing is lost except the squeal. 


THERE is always good policy in keeping 
one’s temper. As often as temper is lost a 


‘degree of influence is lost with it; and, 


leacd % 


while the former may be recovered, it will 
be found much more difficult to recover the 
latter, The politician who allows himself 
to get angry in his capacity, whatever may 
be the provocation—does his cause an in- 
jury which his soundest argument will 
hardly repair, Just so with men of all pro- 
fessions, and with men of no profession. If 
they would be able to exert a sway in their 
sphere, they must learn to keep cook. Who 
ever listened to a discussion in which one 
person went raving mad, while the other 
tuaintained his composure, without having 
lis sympathies enlisted with the latter,even 
though, in the beginning, his prejudice 
might have been in favor of the tormer? 
It 's commonly taken for granted, and 
with a good share of reason, that he who 
hus the last share in an argument will ex- 
hibit the most coolness. 


Is it publication in the legal sense of the 
word to write libelous mattter on a post 
The English courts have shown a 
disposition to answer the question in the 
affirmative, and there would certainly be 


Much to be said tor the view that post cards 


| third person 


i} do not read any of the 


were as good as pub'ie property. The 
French courts, however, have just decided 
lor the second time that to send a message 
on & post card does not constitute publica- 
lion unless it is expressly proved that as a 
matter Of fact the message was read by a 
The legal presumption, it 
rather widely divorced trom com- 
non experience—is that door-tenders, etc., 
cards put in their 
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LOVE'S MEASURE. 











We may not know the love we bear, 
Ner probe its depths fur friend or brother, 
While yet they grace this world uf care— 
Until they leave us for another. 












But when they reach that sunlit shore, 
Of cndjess day and no to-morrow, 
Then may we read the love we bore 

Them, by the Measure.ofour borrow. 

—Ws MACKINTOSH. 
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Finding it Out. 


BY R. L. KERR. 
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T was a sumimer’s afternoon; the sun was 
ressive; the roads were dusty; shade 


and moisture were absent from the other- 


wise rural scene, through which a young 
man was wakiosr his slow way, fatigued 
and travel-steisie'. He had evidently 
walked far. To judge troin his appearance, 
it was difficult w say who or what he was. 
Not a laborer—certainly nota farmer. Uis 
dress did not mark any kinship with the 


natives of the district; Bo thought those who. 


passed sim on the road and speculated 
about him; # traveler evidently-—a pecdes- 
trian, but of what rank it was difficult to 
define, his costume was so nondescript. A 
knapvack, slung seross his back, constituted 
his luggage. He could have supported a 
heavier weight,for he was a stalwart young 
nan, with a fine open face that at this 
moment would have logked all the better 
could it have left its wask of dust in some 
friendly basin of water. 

He had walked since early morning, and 
was now thinking of a bait and some re. 
fresbiment in the village be was nearing, 
when his eye fell upon a piscard or poster 


on the wall skirting some gentieman’s— 


estate he happened then to be passing. 

“An auction,” he supposed at first, The 

ople were going away, probably, who 
owned the place; and this was a description 
of theie effects. He was about to pass on 
without further thought on the subject, 
when the word “Reward” sh.t itself into 
his eye, and settled there until he stood be- 
tore it, and put it back into its place in the 
fanily of words to which it belonged. It 
was there as an accessory to the fact of the 
poster whivh proclaimed that a great plate 


robbery had Leen committed at Greystone | 


Hall, the seat of Colonel Davidson, and 
that $2500 reward would bergiven to anv 
one leading the discovery and appreben- 
sion of the perpetrators, 

Our traveler stood long berore the poster, 
staring at it so intently that one or two who 
passed him on Abe road, seeing dim rennin 
with his eyes on the words, speculated, 
“Could Ae be staring Conscious-stricken?”’ 

Something evidently was working in the 
inan’s mind: but the region ‘affected was 
his brain, not his conscience. He was deep 
in a wiki speculation, which had coime as a 
flash of intuition througu bis perception. 

“Spall I do it?’’ was the question that 
kept beating loudly at the door of his will. 

“But it may fail, and then—and then you 
can justify your endeavor,” said his com- 
mon sense. “Still, it is ainad scheine." 

“You can but fail, and, at the present 
point of your fortunes, you have nothing to 
gain and nothing to lose should your experi- 
ment play you false.”’ 

Thus did his mind toss the prods ard .cons 
of his inspiration—lor so be’ regarded it— 
backwards and forwards, to‘ be tested by 
prudence and common-sense against the 
wild-daring of speculation, Of one thing, 
however, bo was certain. He knew hituselt 
to be honest in intention. If his present 
circumstances bespoke mistortunes, they 
were the resuit of his baving preferred 
poverty to dishonor. S> in the strength of 
his integrity be plucked up courage. He 
knew who he was and what he was doing. 
He had nothing to fear. Yet he strode 
along, still hesitating if be should carry out 
the design which had taken awery panora- 
mic ssape in his brain—even to results 
alinost prophetic—during that«juarter of an 
hour? 

Presently he came upto the park gates, 
sentinelled vy a lodge and attendant Keeper, 
It wasa trim pretty spot, with flowers in 
pots outside the window-sill, and others 
creeping up the trellised walis. But om 
one side of the lodge, patent to the road, in 
a place of prominence, was Lhe poster again, 
with the words REWARD and ROBBERY as 
atrap for each eye. At the sight of them, 
the whole force ot the previous combat with 
himse!t revived—so much so that he stood 
still again, unable to proceed. 

‘The old woiman at the lodge—on the look- 
out for all doubtful characters—<aw him, 
and came out to ask bis pleasure, since “she 
didn’t want no loiterers about."’ 

But he was so buried in thought and cul- 
miuating decision that she bad to urge her 
question—the second time with blunt au- 
thority—betore she could arrest bis atten- 
tion. 

“| suppose this is 


ree 


put bere to read, is it 
lit 


| heirlooms among it!’’ 


he was not to bedenied. She was only «a 
lone wouan at the lodge, and old, and: he 
could soon master the likes of her, with no- 
body nigh to help her. So she let him 
pasa, looking after him as he strode up the 
avenue leading to the Hall. 

Like Christian on his travels to the Celes- 
tial City, our hero (for so we must cal! him 
until he reveals hiimeelf) had to encounter 
many foes before he could reach his desti- 
nation. Notably the worst was Thomas, the 
gentieman-in-waiting, in deeorous black, 
upon Colonel Davidson's visitors. 

Thomas surveyed tre intruder with mag- 
nificent contempt. He was a tine speciihen 
of his order; obsequious to the great, pa 
tronising to the humbler gentry, a bully to 
the poor, 

Had he dared, he would have horse- 
whipped our shabby-looking hero trem the 
door, But he very &.on saw, from face and 
speech and strength of lim: that be bad 
someone to deal with, who, if it came to 
ineasuring strength, would damage his 
gaa sconsiderably in a very sbort 
tite. 

“Master's bout,”? says Thomas curtly. 

“No, be is not,’ returns the straager 
coolly. ‘I am bere to see bis," 

“Your name?” asks Thomas, surprised 
inte apparent civility. 

“Not necessary. Do as [ tell you. Say 
to your master that some one wants to 
speak to him on business; and do it at ones, 
my good tellow, aniess you want me to 
teach you the way.” 

Under such peremptory commands, 
Thomas must needs obey. He had found 
hia master, inentally speaking; still be was 
wary, and kept our hcro standing on the 
outside of the closed door, while he went to 
fetch the butler, He would not take the 
responsibility of admitting such a suspicious- 
looking character to the Colonel without 
consultation, j 

The butler was dubious also, and told 
Thomas to adinit him into the hall, but to 
keep his eve upon the mun, while he went 
to the Colonel, who had given orders to 
adinit every one who came on ‘business,’ 
hoping they might have something to tell 
hitn about bis Jost plate. 

“Ab! show bim in,"’ said the Colonel; a 
tine manly soldier, bronzed and grey now, 
alter years of fureign service. He had come 
into possession of his property late in life, 
| But not too late to enjoy it thoroughly. 

Into the Colunel’s. sinoking-room, our 
bero was then shown, much to the chagrin 
of Thomas and the butler, who were left in 
possession of bis Knapsack, which be had 
thrown down before going into the Colonel's 
room. But it was locked, so they were 
obliged to reinain in ignorance of who the 
visitor was, since he would give no naine. 

As soon asthe Colonel spoke to his visitor 
he reooguized, from the tone and quality of 
his speech—-that sure key to breeding—tmit 
he bad a getleinan to deal with, costume 
notwithstanding. 

“I have taken the liberty of eniling wpon 
you in reference to your Jost plate—”’ 

“ Ah—ves—my plate. Most extraordi- 
nary affair. Disappeared so mysteriously! 
Nothing else taken! No trace of the scoun- 
dvels!’’ interrupted the Colonel. “Very 
valuable, sir, at least tome. Suime very old 





‘Disappeared inysteriously, you say?’”’ 

“Yes. All right one evening, gone next 
morning. Door of plate-closet broke» open. 
Nother clue, Windows all secure.” 

“Ab! and doors?’ askea our hero, 

“Yes, The rogue inust have been seereted 
in the house and escaped.”’ 

“You have told nte ail I want to know. 
T think I mee pe able to find it for you; or, 
if not the plate, at least the cuiprit.”’ 

‘*Really!”’ exclaimed the Colonel. 

“Yes. At least, I will Lave a try tor it,”’ 
said the mysterious stranger; “that is to say 
if you will afford ine facilities for carrying 
out my design. I have «a thought and a 
= ot discovery. It may tail, of course; 

ut, after what you have told me, I am in- 
clined to think it will succeed.” 

“And what inay you want from me in the 
matter, before 1 pledge myself?’’ asked the 
Colonel. 

‘Only your hospitality for one week, 
which would not be intrusive on ty part 
on your privacy. I should only require 








' 


| heard-of—request,” said the Colonel, feel- 
| ing and looking astonished and doubttul, 





“Surely,” answered the woinan scanning | 


him curiously. ‘‘And perbaps ye can tell 
who stole the plate by looking at it?’’ she 
retorts with a sneer. 

“Perbaps I can, and perhaps 1 can’t. 
your master at homme?’ 

‘What, theColonel? Yes; he’s up at the 
Hall.” 

“Then please to open the gate, and let ime 
pass,"’ said our hero, with authority that al- 
together startled the ol: 


Is 


“Kh!i—your? Wha ? sl exclaims 
puzzled for Dis appear - { 
nis ts vie. tine ‘ is 1s 
otffér is sinar 

A very trainp Of a fellow, wit i wallet vb 
his back and bovts all cut. “What would 


the likes of Ae want with the waster?”’ 








| posed him to trust its honesty, 


Still | 


| wait on me.’’ 


you to give me a room in your house apart 
from you or your fainily, or any intruders 
beyond the servants you imay appoint to 


“A most extraordipary—I might say un- 
**May I ask who you are?” 


“That I will tell you if 1 am successtal. 
Itisa partof my plan not to divulge who 


or what [ am; but | offer you this se- 
curity: You are at liverty t» lock 
me up, and iace +» = peliceinan out 


side iny door. shall occupy a rooin in 
your house for one werk ouly. If, at the 
end of that time, Ido nut prove ty case, 
then I hope to satisfy you, by personal 
references, that wy eXperiment was an 
honest one.” 

“By George ! next to losing my plate, I 
know nothing more tnysterious than your 
coming in this way to offer t) bud it!” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, uncertain if he sould 
uccept the strange proposition. He was a 
physiognomist, however, and there was 
something in the tace before his that dis 
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drew any latent opposigion he muy have 
been nursing, and sakid at last, 


“Very well; you shail have your own 
eo wor't interfere with \ 
He was growing interested and excited 


in the adventure. He would see it turough, 
and take the consequence, be thought, in 
justification of what his friends might here. 
atter call an absurd bit {of recklessness on 
his part in accepting discovery on such. 
ters. 

‘‘Remember,” urged his strange visitor, 
“that I don’t promise you success; I only 
say that 1 think T aun succeel. And now IT 
must frankly tell you that in addition to a 
room, you will also have to place some 
clothes at ny service. I only came pro. 
vided with a small knapsack. Your bospi- 
tality for the week will bave to inolude a 
change of linen." 

“By all ineans,”’ said the Colonel who 
felt hiumelf committed for any and ever 
thing. “Thomas shail supply you; I'll 
ring now, and give him directions,”’ 

“Or course, you understand that the ob- 
ject of my presenes in your house is to be 
kept a secret.’’ 

“Certainly I do. Ah, here is Thomas, 
Thoinas, 
have the blue bed and dreasing rooin got 
ready at once for this gentleman, who 
going to stay with us; and as his lug 
will not arrive for some days, vou w 
furnish him with all be requires froin my 
warbrobe,” 

“Very good,sir,"’ answered the astounded 
Thoiwas, who had to pull his ears to assure 
hitnsealf that he bad heard aright. 

“Woll, if that hain’t the ruimmiest go 
ever [ did see!”’ he cried, when he carried 
the order into the servants’-ball. . “A vaga- 
bond fellow, with a pack on bis back, walks 
up to the tront door, is let in, and is to be 

ut into the blue-room. Whoever can he 
e ?° 

The exciteinent and commotion tbhrough- 
out the house yere Lnmense, Polly, the 
chauberimaid, engaged to Thomas, giguled 
over the inystery. The butler Tahoe 
troubled. What did it mean? And was it 
becuining his dignity to remain in a situa- 
tion where “traiusps’’ were given the free- 
doin of the house whenever they liked to 
walk in from the high road ? 

The cook, the kitchenmaid—all the ser- 
vants, in fact—-held acabinet council upon 
their master’s irregular conduct in adinit- 





in 
rt) 
il 


ee & oes the housekeeper to 


The parliament which satin the servants’- 


ball that evening on the ‘foreign element’’ 
question was a weighty one. 

bees pen me intnediate settlement 
was, “Who should attend on the ‘party’ in 
tho blue-roomn?’" Martha, the kiteben- 

inmaid, was the one elected|, when the house 
went into committee on the subject. 
Martha resisted ; but public opinion was 
too strong for her, and she was forced to 
submit. She would not be called upon to 
act until next morning. The night would 
be tree from his ghostly terrors, and she 
a find her courage reinforced by that 
time, 

At breakfast the next day the stranger 
wan in a preoccupied mood as usual, whea 
the kitchenmsaid caine m. He took no 
Potice of her until, with « trembling votee, 
she said, 

“Please, sir, breakfast ix ready.” 

Turning round upen her slowly, avd 
solemnly looking into her tace, he n 
brought his hand down upon the table with 
a thud as before, and said exurnestly, search- 


ingly, . 

“And that ia two them."' 

It was inere than her feeble nature could 
bear, and, like Polly, she fled trom the 
room in utter disiuimy. 

“Let the wen tee bim now,” she erted 
indignantly, as she ented the kitchen 
and told the cook, ali iipatience to hear, of 
what had patsed. 

Alter this the tnald-servants niutineered 
and taunted the brave and boasting Thomas 
of being afraid, otherwise he wouldn't have 
lofi young woinen to do Ais work, and get 
soared out of their witaby the devil’s own 
messenger upstairs ['" 

“Afraid ! Whose atraid 7” growled 
Thomas, “Yes, I'll show you I'm not 
afraid : and it he comes any of bis nonsense 
with me, I'll soon settie him, if I have to 
give warning firr it afterwards, It ain't 
human, it ain't, to subject servants to 
havin’ their nerves twisted into fiddle- 
strings, all along ot a fellow as has left his 
luggage behind 1" said Thomas mimicking 
his master. “All right,you feeble chicken. 
hearted women, J'/l face lin,” said 
Thomas, with bravado. ‘Let him see me 
at luuch-time, and then, if be don’t find bis 
nraster, [I'll trouble tine 1’ 

Colonel Das ison bad seen his wuest dur- 
ing the morning, and had invited hin to go 
over the grounds, but he would not leave 
the rooin, At tie saine time he said noth- 
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ting such people. “What would the imis- 
tress say ?—but, of course, she woul l side 
with the master.”’ Still, condemn as they 
might, there was no going back from the 
unalterable fact that the-blue room had to 
be prepared forthe “teainp,”’ and Polly had 
to set about the work. 

At six o'clock, Thomas, with some sense 
of awe, largely mixed with disdain, showed 
the “tramp,” as they decided to call bini,to 
the blue-room., The knapsack bad alrendy 
proceded biim, and on the bed was sprea'l « 
change of the Colonel's spotiess linen, luid 
out for the “tramps,”’ derectation. 

“Tell your master I shall not dine duwn- 
stairs,’ said the ‘tramp’. “Bring my din- 
ner up here.” 

“And if he thinks Jw a-going to carry 
Ais victuals up and down stairs, he’s alto- 
gether in the wrong box,” said the imagnui- 
ficent Thoinas so soon a4 the door between 
him and his inaster’s guest allowed of hii 
to resuine his natural inanners, 

The question in tbe nether world of 


ing of his plau of action or of the poiuta he 
had scored, 

Mra, Davideon’s maid lad told her mis 
tress of the seare inthe kitchen among the 
maids on account of the stringer. The ut- 
most exciteinent was ivit by all in the 
house, froin the master down to the lowest 
servant, wondering wit would be the issue 
of these proceedinys»s—if the stranger were 
really in earnest, or only playing a huge 
joke upon them. 

At one o'clock ‘Thotnas took up luncheon 
into the blue dressing-rooim, 

Ason similar oceasions, the visitor re- 
mained preoecupied with his own thoughts, 
unobeervant of the domestic or his move- 


inents, until Thomas announced that all 
was ready. 
Then, turning slowly round, but this 


time bringing bis hand down with re- 
doubled violence, ie giared in the man’s 
face, and cried, a4 i| speaking to sme one 
invisible, 





domestic officialisin was, “Who should wait 
upon the stranger ?” Thomas and the but- | 
ler both declared it was not to be expected | 
ol them that they could divide their precious 
bodiesin half—one part be attending up, 
whilethe other was doing duty down stairs, 
“Lor, Polly is the ons as’ll do well 
enough for the likes of he,” said the covuk, 
cutting the difficulty short. 

“TP ain’t a-going,” said Polly stoutly, who | 
took Thomas's view ofthe matter, H 
“Q yes, go,”” said the cook coaxingly ; 
“and bring us word what be’s up to.”’ 
Curiosity, and the importance of being a 
“special correspondent” from their seat ot 
war, overecaine Polly's dignity, and she 
yielded the point. So she went up-stairs vs | 
lay the cloth in the blue-room for the 
stranger’s solitary dinner, which she then 
carried ap. 

The stranger meanwhile took not anv 
notice of her. He was sitting in an easy- 
chair by the window Jooking out on the 
park, his eyes-half closed, as if evioying the 
rest after his long day's walk. 

As soon as the dinner was on the table, 
Polly went up to hii and said, ‘Dinner is 
ready.’’ 

Turning round slowly in his chair, he 
looked up solemnly into the girl's face ; 
then, without 4 word of warning, and as if 
wholly preoccupied by translating his own 
thoughts, he brought his band down with a 
loud thud upon the table, at bis side, ex- 
claiming, 

* And that is one of them !” 

Turwiny pallid with fright,the girl rushed 
frou the rou without anetber word, leav- | 
ing bim to look after hisown dinner; nor |} 
did she pause until, scared and breathless, 
she reached the kitchen, 

“Lor, she’s dyiit !? exclaimed the cook, 
into whose arnis the girl now flung herselt, 
sobbing bysterically. “Here, bring some 
water !"’ cried the cook. “Come, girl, tell 
us—whiat bas bappened  invider you this 
fashion ?”’ 

After nsceh shaking and screawing, Polly 
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Coutirwed in this idea, the Colonel with- } 





grew higher than ever. 
actually to wait on the 
naine tor him now whatever, net 
if he were tnan or devil) in the blue-room. 
So thev spoke of hit in bints and 


“And THERE is THREE Of them!" 

“What do you cian, ser said Thomas, 
trying to be brave, wut feeling borribly 
frightened, and tre'nbling in every limb, 

“You know what T mean!” eried our 
hero significantly ; and then, in a voice of 
deep solemnity, be said, “When dinuer 
comes, Send the butler ; now go.” 

“O, lor, the girls are right; isthe very 
devil himself! cried Thomas, staggering 
out of the rooun under a dread sence of the 
supernatural, ‘A man can fight a man; 
but when it comes to Old Nick,it is another 
matter, Left his luyywye, has he? I 
should say he bad just—the's leftit /rizz/ing. 
That's where he's cone trou 

This opinion o. Tio ums, with a great deal 
more, reported aud colored by the maids, 
was told tothe butler, together with the es 
pecial inessage to hioisell, which made bitin 
feel anything but comfortable,  'f super- 


natural powers were at work, if would be 
Useless to refiime Lhe <titepriieois, lie was 
bound to obey, #o be uiade the best of bis 


position by forced cheertiuriness~, 

Still, there wis tee disguis: xo tie fact, the 
butler was very uniappy, King Pharaoh's 
butler wos not more trouvied, ie hardly 
knew what would happen next, or what he 
should do, for he did not like the idea of 
waiting on the blue-rootm. 

It was very embarrassing when he had to 
explain to his woster that he bad been 
Suinmoned to attend the yentieoman at 
dinner tl.at day, and wiiat should he do ? 

“(to, by all neans;, we havo no company, 
Thomas will wait on Mrs, Davidson and iny- 
welt.” 

The Colonel's curiosity was becoming 
rainpant. ‘It was) having a week of the 
play to wateh tis plot unravel,’ he said ; 


and he was impatient for tie denourment. 


The excitement th) «othe servantes’-ball 
The butler was” 
(they bad no 


~elliy Sure 





innuen- 


at lust was coberent enough to say, shaking does, with fingers pointed towards the 
her head resoluteiy, locality of bis rooin, when they discussed 
“No, never no more will I put [O00 ACTOS hii. 
treat t erro. The devil titsell has wot The attitucle fthe bu r ss , { 
nt use, aud is ip Lhere a-Ciald . merle is b i not 
ok oO 

~ r >) He nay, ’ iTS6 A sae” su 
anotber woutlfal !’’ ward to witb an 
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ghost aud report the result 


proceeded sietiuly ty Lhe vlue-room to lay 
the tatvle. 
On previcus cocasions “as Tnumovable and 
prevecupied witli summoned, whieh the 
butier, when ready, proeeeeded w do, 

Once more turning round slowly, he 
fixed bis eyes on the Lutier, whom he 
fascinated by his penetrating search. Then 
in severe upbraiding tones, as if be could 


not believe it possivie of such a wan,§ be | 


ot nd you are the man" 

*() Lord, yes, sir! | know I am. iI 
know I am; poor miserable wretch that I 
am! Ab,lamruined! My poor wite,” 
cried the unfortunate butier, failing on bis 
knees before the stranger, and imploring 
wnercy ; for he thought that the nan before 
bitin bad supernatural power, and that 
further denial was useless. 

“What have you done with the plate? 
Copteas ali, before we can talk of tnerey." 

“Joan. I will, sir,’ cried the butler in 
despair, “It isail safe. ©O sir, sir, it I 
bring it all back,will you spageime? Oiny 
ywoor wile! It will break ber heart,but I did 
tin a weak I wanted tLe monay 
it miglt bring. I had 
money Ww belp wy brether to Atnerica, and 
I nad to pay it back in a month's tine from 
now. I had it for three inonthein all. But 
how wasl ts pay it back?) I bad no ineans 
laid by, and # I thoughi I would take the 
plate, and raise money on it in london. O, 
it was an evil tnoment tor ine when 
listened to that idea in my mind. I ve had 
no peace day or night since then. It isn't 
as if] were a born thiet, who has been bred 
up w it, J never stole before ; and 
now when I did steal, the things is no good 


trecotnent. 


tome. I have dreaded to handle themu.’’ 
“Are they intact, then? Can you produce 
them?’ 
“Yes, sir, The night I took the platé, I 


buried it down there in the orchard, every 
bitof it. How many'sthe titne I've wished 
it all back in the closet! Osir, do you think 
there will be any merey for me if I bring it 
ail back—every bit of i?" 

“J can promise nothing. Lonly hold you 
to your word; and, if by to-inorrow thorn. 
ing every piece Of the missing plate is in 
ny possession, | will promise to do my 
best for you with your master to procure 
your forgiveness, <A# soon as dinner is 
over, will you give hin my compliments, 
and say that [should like to see him? But 
betore you go, What security can you give 
ine that you are telling tne the truth?’ 

“Write all lL have said, sir, and I'll 
my oath Upon the Bible itis true, and sign 
itin writing with my name.” 

“ood. Til take you at your word.” 
was relterated, and = re- 


The contossion 
corded in writing by the stranger; and 
then, without any oat bemg taken, the 


butler signed it and testified to its aceu- 
racy, prowilsing, at the same tine, to pro. 
duce the missing plate at the stipulated 
tine, 

“Weil!” exclaimed all the servants ques- 
tionably, a8 the butler returned after a 
longer stay incthe blue-room than any of 
the others had been able lo tnake. 

“Well!” returned the butler dogyedly. 

“You are all a rare pack of fools for being 
scared, 
civil- spoken gentionan in tiny ite.” 

“Ab, he's mastered bin by his wondertul 
courage,” thought the rebuked tnaidens and 
Thomas, in whose eyes the butler was a 
functionary whose superiority was unques- 
tlonable, 

“Wants to see me after dinner, does he?”’ 
sald Colonel Davidson to the butler, who 


yave the message with much inward trepi- | 


dation, “Hy Jove, the plot's thickening. 
My compliments t, the gentleman, and | 
will be happy to wait upon linn,” 

“Tam sorry | can’t prevail upon you to 


join usin the drawing room,’’ said Comonel | 


Davidson, as he took a seatin the blue-room 
that evening Opposite bis tmiysterious guest, 

“Thank you, you very kind; bac I 
took your Louse by stort in such a very 
equivocal manner, that [I feel IT have no 
right to swerve from my purpose until | 
bave extablished my claim to your sonsider- 
ation that [| ain not exactly the inadman vou 
have some grounds for supposing. 
at least, prove to vou that there has been 
method in ty madness. And now let ine 
ask you if you think your plate could) yo 
into that knapsack of imine?” 

“Most assuredly not,’ returned the Colo- 
nel. 
“And vou are fully persuaded that I have 
never leit these rooms since I have been in 


are 


your house, now about twenty-four bours?™ | 


“Tam.” 
“You are convineed, then, that if I can 


show you your plate intact, spread out on 
this table some tine to-morrow, that I bave, 
at any rate, been no party to its disappear- 
ance?’ 

“Most assuredly you have not.’’ 

“And should 1 succeed im restoring you 
your property, will it tax your forgiveness 
loo much to parden the culprit, should I 
satisfy you that the person is one to be re- 
commended to mercy?" 

“I think I could manage to let the sooun- 
drel offal 1 got iny place, if that Is what you 
inean.’’ 

“Then under these conditions, if vou will 
kindly pay me another visit when I ask 


you for it to-morrow, I hope to be able to 
band you overall your plate, if vou will | 
kindly furnis witha “{ f thie Lap dss) rye 
artlicies. 

Most artoni-» ‘ 
“ » ™ u) } a 1e hear 
and exclaimed, **Ky Jove, sir, it’s juggling! 
Il bave not seen anything like it since the 


inango trick in India.’ 
“O, no, it is not juguiing,’ said our hero, 
with # laugh; ‘‘olly @ litle mental chemi» 


It was the 
otcimax. Every one felt it. 
The hour arrived at last, and the butler 


‘lhe pwiteen of the stranger as 


borrowed some | 


| cumstance I bave 
take | 


I never spoke to a nicer or tnore | 


I initast, | 


try—trying the effect of certain testa, and 
watching closely the effect prodaced.”’ 

“All I can aay is, that it beats everything 
that I have ever met with in my experience. 
I am quite longing for & morrow, not only 
for the sake of what you have just said, but 
to redeem your promine Ww let me know 
your naine, and 
such an experiment as the one you have bit 
upon,” said the Colonel, rising. 

“I promise you every satisfaction,” re- 
turned the «Aler. 
forget to let ine have the inventory.” 

**] will send it at onee.”’ 

° . . ° . 

When al! the house was quiet that night, 
a rolitary figure wight have been seen steal- 
ing out ints the orchard two unbury bis ill- 
gotten treasure, which be carried piece b 
piece up tw the biye-room, bappily for hiin 
undetected. Tie geatiemen had agreed to 
waitupand receive it, and to check each 

‘article from the inventory, until put in pos 
| session of the whole, 
| “And now, before we pert, what is the 
famount of the money you owe which 
tempted you to commit this crime?” our 
| hero inquired of the oubappy man. 
[Seven hundred dollars.sir; [ borrowed it 
' to startiny brother in America; but, as I 
have told you, I bad no means ot meeting 
' the bill: and so, in a weak moment—I must 
have been sheer offiny head when I did it 

—I took that cursed plate.” 

“Well ny inan, there is $200 reward due 
tome for diseovering this theft of yours; 
but if it will make you au honest man, I'll 
give you the money to pay your bill, and 
~~) fet you on your legs again, as I hope to 
be set on inine by this transaction; and now 

yood-night, and no thanks,”’ 

For the butler was standing stupefied at 
his accusers generosity, and was trying to 
articulate something to the effect that he 
would live anether life, and that an bhorrest 
one, trom this night out. 

After breakfast the next morning, the 
butler summoned Colonel Davidson onee 
more to the blue-room, a summons which 
was obeyed with all the alacrity of un- 
bounded curiosity; tor the good Colonel was 
Krowing alinost as superstitious as the ser- 
vants about bis unknown triend in need, 

“Well, and what news have you for ine 
to-day?” 

| “Only what I expected to have. Will 
you follow tne into the dressing-room?”’ 

Chere, laid out on the table, was the whole 
of the inissing plate. 

“By Jove, sir, you completely overturn 
ine! This is the most extraordinary cir- 

ever seen or heard of!” 
eried the astounded Colonel. “Surety you 

Will tell te the meaning of it all now? 
| How did? you diseover it?” 

‘Don't ask me that,”’ cried the other, 
shaking hishead. “IT think it would puzzle 
Ine loanswer you. [can only tell you that 
when TP started on the walking tour which 
brought ine casually to this place, I had no 
nore idea of ever acting the part I have 
taken in discovering your plate-robbery 

| than you have that Isnould ever doso, The 
only explanation To can offer you is that 
the idea shot through my brain of 
testing the theory that in all such 
robberies, the real culprit is to be 
}toundim the house not outof it; so I 
, quickly matured a plan of presupposed 
acquaintance with the fvefs of the case. It 
| was an experiment—a wild one, I grant 

you; but it fascinated me, and J 

mined totry it. It succeeded beyond my 
| inost SAnguInd expectations, as you may 

Bee by that —pormting to the plate. 

“And do you mea two tell me that the 
culprit was in iny house all the while?” 

| said the Colonel 10 astonishment. 
“Yes; and remembering your proiise, 


venture to show you the man,” banding 
the contession tiade by the butler, 
“All Lentreat is that you will let) him 


(sive hits achance of refor- 


down gently. 
He will 


ination by not expos: g his guilt. 
| leave 

without giving you the trouble to 
| charge hin. believe in the 
though he has fallen ; but! have witnessed 
his repentance, and believe it sincere, In 
fact, Sir, you have taught ine how one inan 
may dare to trust another of whom he 
knows nothing, and that to his advantaye, 
Here is iny card, and I thank you tor your 
| courtesy.” 

The Colone) took itand read aloud, “Mr. 
Horace Napier, Lincoln's Luu.” 

“Delighted to have the pleasure of know. 
ing you, Mr. Napier. Any relation of my 
old friend Sir Maleolin Napier 2?” 

‘ Nephew,” 

“Ah, that explains everyvthiny,”’ cried the 
Colonel excitedly. “By Jove, sir, I knew 
| you were a gentleman the moment | saw 
| you. Bat how came you to be wandering 
In these parts ? 
uncle ?" 

‘To tell you the truth, it is through biim, 
indirectly, that I am here. We 
about a fortnight ago,very stormily. | have 
| been allowed to consider myself until now 

his herr; and he certainly bas always be- 

haved tnost liberally to tme,until he wanted 
jie to give up my right to choose the 
womnan Twasto marry. I, without econ- 
sulting bim,bad engayed inyself toa young 
lady, whom I bope one day to marry, 
| heard of it, sent tor me, ordered ime pre- 
einplorily to break of? the match,and marry 

another young lady whom he named. Y 

chose the alternate, Feeling knocked up 


dis- 


by all this worry, J determined to take a 
WaikKitiy tour lo reeruit iv energies before 
Penge ny ‘ i ag vn ac 
count I | le “ 

ei , 

“tly pf “ e » 

ward for diseoverv, I e : 2 
lurthur inducement t be lo rry t the 
iden Which bas turned out so successfully. 


buudred pouuds! Yeu have 


j “bive 


ow you came to think of 


“Inthe mean time, don’t | 





earned double that about: and, by Jove, 
sir, you most access it. I wili take no re- 
fusal,” cried the Colonel enthusiastically. 
“But you must onne down now,and be in- 
troduced to Mra. Davideon. All the county 
are talking of my madness in silowing @ 
stranger w take up his quarters in my 


‘ house; but I know a gentleman when I see 


him, and this will be a splendid vietory tor 
mne.”’ 

The end had justified the means in this 
case. It was the making of Horace Napier’s 
fortune, and the beginning of along friend- 
ship between the Davidsons and himself. 
As nothing succeeds like success, it 1s pleas- 
ant to have & record that nu sooner was 
Horace married to the lady of bis choice, 
and comfortably settled (baving taken the 
butler into bis service), than his irascible 
uncle grew kind, and they were reconciled. 


—- Oe -—— 


“La Filomela.” 
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(PVHE bard work of iny practice in London 
had #0 —— exhausted iny en- 
ergies, that in January, two years ago, 

was obliged to meek rest and change. 


| Having great faith in variety of work as a 


| tonic and restorative, I 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


determined to 
spend some months in Paris, where I 
night, it so minded, follow up a specialty 
in which I was greatly interested, and yet 
live comfortably in holiday tashion with ny 
eldest sister,a widow residing in that cheer- 
ful capital for the education of her two” 
daughters. 

For a fortnight after iny arrival I led a 
lazy life,and tell int» a routine which made 
ine the attendant of ny sister and niecen, 
who appeared t» consider “Uncle Paul” a 
decidedly useful appendage. May and 
Lucy were charming girls, aged respective- 
ly sixteon and seventeen, and my sister 
had cause for the triamph ehe felt in the 
success Of her inode of bringing them up, 
for they were thoroughly well-informed 
and accomplished, and yet seemed to be 
without any consciousness that their in- 
telligence and aoqjuirements were above the 
average. 

Ot course, I heard a great deal of their in- 
structors, They laughed at their German 
inaster, In an ainiable way; imitated the 
fiery Italian, whose putrictisa: was the imo- 
tive for most eloquent discourses; and 
pitied the Parisian, who could not per- 
suade herself their acceut was sufficiently 
pure, Their love and adimiration were re- 
served for their singing-tmistress, for whom 
they had nothing but praise so unqualified, 
that I saw the girls were victiins to one of 
those passions evoked in school-days,which, 
for strength and vehemence, are often pro- 
totypes of the love of later lite. 

They called this lady (whose name was 
Giulia yore “La Filomela,” and told 
ine that could I but hear her sing, I should 


| never again mention such second. rate voices, 


as those of the prime donne of London, 
Paris, and Vienna, whose organs I had 
hitherto been accustomed to consider en- 


' tirely satisfactory. 


deter- | 


your service, no dovbt, atfer this, 


tellow, al- | 


My sister was very fond of Signorina 
Giulia, but told ine she would like to know 
something of her history before permitting 
the intimacy for whici the girs were eager. 

“Does the lady encourage them?” asked I. 

“By no means,” was the answer; “she 
discourages the slightest atteinpt to estab- 
lish more friendly relations; and all I 
know of her is that she was trained for a 
public singer, and has for some reason en- 
tirely relinquished the career,and will only 
teach or perform at private concerts, anid 
even then she is capricious in ber chuice of 
houses to which she will go.” 

“In what way 7" I inquired. 

“She has never sung for any of the 
Americans here, but for French, Euglish,or 
foreigners of any other nationalty she will 
always appear ; and her voice and sty‘e are 
really quite out of the common. She 
would bave succeeded well in publiv, I 


| teel certain.” 


When did you see your | 
judge her to be cuntortably circumstanoced 


“Strange! I said. “What belongings 
has she ?”’ 

“Tiat L really do not know,” replied iny 
sister. “I have heard ber mention her 
father, but I donot feel sure that he lives 
with her. Ste never goes anywhere before 
nine in the evening, or stays after eleven. 
She has a littie brougham, and at night a 
voung twnaid-servant is always in it. Sie 
seeins to bave no acquaintances, and not to 
wish for any. I coutess the slight mystery 
piques ine a little, as we usually learn the 
histories of the girls’ teachers su quickly.” 

“She is prubabiy very poor,” suggested 


' I, “and does not wish to display ber want 
_ Of ineans to all beholders,”’ 


marted | 


Ile | 


“LE think not,” was the reply. “1 should 
as far as iInoney goes.” 

The conversation ended, and as [ had not 
seen the lady, the matter faded frum my 
inind. One day I came back from a visit 
earlierthan 1 expected, as be was surm- 
inoned away, and on opening the duor of 
ny sister's “flat,"’ I heard sume one sing- 
ing, with a voles so pure, s> melodious, so 
round and full, that I stxod transfixed. 
The opening words of a serenade, filled the 
vestibule with wistful, longing tones, and a 
Soft accompaniment on piano and violin 
harinonuised to perfection. It was only tor 
afew bars, however, for Luey's little voice | 


took up the strain, and the speli was | 
broken I wenutto the wmorning-room in 
search of inv sister and asked i it were 
La Fk ineia J peare “4 needie<s 
juestion, for] 4 ~ it dbe n ne 
“xe, # Vd “as [ 1 with desire | near her 
iwain. Laura told 6 that inost likely she 
Vould het Sith any mr as 6% Wery ; 
seldom: did se, and that ber method of 


, teachiug was one of ber peculiarities, being j 





| arinchair 


conducted so mnoch more by than 
example, and yet entirel 
“But,” ashe added, “1 etaken tickets 


for a concert in ald of sme charity which is 
to be held at the house of the Duchesse de 
L’Agan next week, and as ‘La Filomeia’ ia 
to sing two songs, you had better go with 
us and bear her.” 

“Willingly,”’ I .-y- “It would greatly 
please ine to see t possessor of such a 
voice.”* 

My nieces were delighted that I 
meng their nightingale, and told me 
had seated herself at the instrument 
Lucy it was possible to y the 
sing it too, and had let take the violin 
accoinpaniinent, 

The night of the concert arrived, and then 
1 saw “La Fi'omela.”” How shall I deseri 
iny impressions? Weall know bow difii- 


cu'tit usually is to recollect the idea we 
forined of those with whom we are now in- 
timate, when our saecquaintance with them 
was only beginning, and yet the of 
the picture this girl made on my is 
clear enough to ine now. A crowded room, 


a fashionable audience, s popular tenor, a 
tremendous pianist—heat, light, umes, 
flowers-—ail that had made up eon 
faded, as the folds of the beavy curtain at 
the side of the platform were parted, and a 
slight girlish figure a drewed sim- 
ply in creawny satin and with o——- of 
pearis round her throat, and a of 
crimson rosebuds for sole ornament. She 


walked gracefully, and was entirely 
+elf-possessed ; when whe stood before 
the audience, she. raised her lovely 


grey eyes, and gravely, quietly scanned 
the faces of the listeners. Her w«wan- 
ner struck me greatly; there was no 
trace of excitement, scarcely a sign of in- 
terest in what she bad to do, yet the look 
she threw along the rows seais inade 
one feel that it was a matter of evupsequence 
to her who filled thes, 

She sang some tuusic by a young amateur 
which had been written for ber, and the 
composer was ber ccco:mnpapist. The words 
were sad ones, an‘l each verse ended with a 
refrain. The idea was that the singer 
could taste love again, fame, ainvition, but 
that remorse prevented any hope of peace ; 
and the earnestness with which the Signor- 
ina gave “But pesce, oh ! nevermore,” was 
almost terrible. When the song ceased the 
audience retinained parfectly sill for some 
seconds, and then a whirlwind of applause 
literally shook the room. No eneores were 
permitted, owing & the length of the pro- 
grainine, so ‘“‘La Filownela” was not seen 
again till her next torn came in its course, 
aud then she sang an elaborate scena, which 
displayed the excellence of ber training,and 
the beauty of her voice, but to me it was 
mneaningless. Inthe first piece was the 
soul Othe singer, in the seeond only the 
power of the songstress, After sbe left the 
roo it became dark to me, abd promising 
t return in time to escort iny sister to her 
carriage, I went outintothe starlit streets, 
thankful to be alone, tor I realised at once 
what had befallen ine. 1, Paal Messent, 
wrapped up heart and soulin a profession 
which devours the ininds aud bodies of its 
vetaries, had fallen blindly, desperately in 
love with this girl whom I had seen once 
and heard twice, and for me the world was 
changed. 

I passed a wakefnl night, but by the 
morning my resolution was taken and i 
pians wade. I would seek this girl, and, if 
p ssible wio Ler. Why should I nt? I 
ielt certain that no fault of ber own caused 
her isolation, and for anything else I cared 
not atall. 

A week after the concert my sister gave « 
musical party, and then I had a chance of 
speaking with LaSignorina Martigny. She 
was sweet and gracious; and one eveniag's 
coinpanionship seemed alinust to make us 
friends. I went to every house I could, at 
which she sang, and used every ineans in 
iIny power to penetrate the veil of mystery 
with which she enveloped herself: in vain. 
At the end of a month I found myse!f more 
fondly attached to and more hopelessly 
apart from her than I could have believed 
possible. I had never passed wer threshold, 
but ° haunted the street in whien she lived, 
just for the sake of seeing wer enter or de 
scend from her carriagg, and gaining a 
sinile or look of recognition. 

{ was becoming desperate, and ineditating 
an avowal of iny passion to her, when one 
afternoon iy sister said, “Paul, I have been 
w ‘La Filomela’s’ house.” 

“Indeed!” said 1; “have you nade any 
startling discoveries?”’’ 

“No,” was the answer; “but I think Giulia 
was vexed with ime,” 

“Why did you go?” asked I. 

“I bad a note frown ner this morning, ask- 
ing ifshe would postpone to-morrow’s les- 
son till Thursday,” was the y, “but that 
can't be, as we go to Versailies on that day, 
you recollect. I forgot w write wo ber be- 
fore going out, and as I was passing the 
door this afternoon I sought admittance, 
really without giving the matter two 
thoughts.” 

“Well?” I queried,and inv sister paused. 

“The door was opened by a very ould ser- 
vant, who looked at me with surprise, but 
ushered me into the prettiest little sitting- 
room I have seen for a jong time. There 
8 nO 'ack of contort in her surroundings. 
I had time to notice thai there was a large 
near the fire, with plenty of 
cushions in it, ans beside it a small table. 
WIth @ spectacie-cuse and an embroidered 
velvet cap on it, befure Giulia came in. Her 
inanner was stiff, but she thanked me for 


the trouble | was tak ng to arrange the 


change of day, for which she apologised. 
Her father lives with ber, I felt sure, aod 
be is old and intirisas. 


“You ougist in be a detective, Laura,” 
said I, “with such puwers of observation 
and deducticn. 
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That evening se I was my sccous- | and talking to ber coschman; when I de | hither and yon, fine geutiemen and ladies| The com was deeply moved, and 
tomed patrol in front of Glulis's bouse, I | scribed bim, and mentioned the limp with qousd Gd Veal, RAGS Giovinage spelled stood “4 
a map tal! ano dark, with s pointed | which be walked, she sank into a and | into the courtyard: wasin mo-! “And as far asthe dowry is ooncerned,” 
who alev walked Gp and down be- } becaine so white, I feared she would faint, | tion arid gave proof of a gay ! The rabbi | continued Don Abraham, “of course we 
fote saine resiience. He looked con- | Her dilated eyes had such a look of terror | came near turning away, bis purpose anful- | snail not break what is agreed to m the 
tinually at the first-floor windows of No, | and anguish in them, that I could nut for-| filled. Fully ex to be turned away, | document.” 
17, where were “La Filowels’s” apart- | bear taking one of her cold hands iu mine, | be spoke to « servant, who, however, led The rabbi was not able to contain himself 
ments. He was dressed as « yentieman, | and saying earneat! y— him with the Heness up a wide | any longer. He exclaimed, with tears in 
and looked strong, but I observed te bad —— ina, trust «.e! tell me yoursecret; | marble stairway into a richly-furnisbed oe ot 
aslight limp. For three evenings I no- | I implore you to let me try and help you.” where he bade him while be| “Yes, you are worthy to sit with me in 
bir, ami bean uw wonder why he “] will! I mum!” she “I cw bear it | told Abrabam. While he waited the | Paradise ; indeed, I am reivicing already 


was watching iny dariing’s home, and if he 
were connected with the strangeness of ber 

bebavior. 

On going into my sister's drawing-room a 
week after she had called at No. 17, Rue du 
Culizee, I hemagg om a Giulia in earnest 
conversation. u was cryi and wi 
sister seemed = " 

“Here is Paul,” she said, “we had better 
tell him, Signovina, he will belp us.” 

“My father is very ill,” she said, looking 
up at ine with her eyes full oftears. fle 
pe no doctor. I dunt ku:w what two 

O. 

“Tell ine bis sy:nptoma,” aaid I. 

She described his sufferings, trom her 
careful account of which I easily hered 
the nature of this twalady. “Have you 
tried such-and-such remedies?” I asked. 
For answer she showed me three or four pre- 
scriptions, which told ime hits case was a bad 
one, aud of long standing ; the ouly other 
belp of which I knew, I could not order 
without seemg the patient. 

“I believe I know a palliative,” I said, 
“but I dare nut preserive & withvut seeing 
your father.” 

“He wiil let no one omne to us,” she said 
sadiy, and I cvuld see she clasped her 
hands tightly, «nd imaintained her com- 
posure with aneffurt. “He wishes to be 
quite unkoown in Paris, ami fears seeing 
any stranger, lest it should lead w his be- 
ing recognised.”’ 

“Bat, Signorina,” I said. “his condition is 
serious; toa dector hms patient is only a 
‘case.’ Explain thisto hint; let me call 
this aftern«n. You cannut witness bis 
suffering Without feelin: it  tuperative be 
should have help.” 

“I will try,” ave ssid. ‘Will you come 
at fouron the ehanee of seeing him 7?” 

‘*Assurediy,” I replied. My heart ached 
at having to let her go with such a weight 
of care on ber sweet luce. 

“es wid me that Guilia bad been ob- 
li to tell ber the seciumon in which they 
lived was caus! by the dread of their be- 
ing discovered by an enemy who ruthlessly 
pursued them with se wuntive tor re 
venge. She tad been forced ae up the 
career for wiriel sie had been ucated,be- 
cause it nade hiding iu:pemibie; and she 
further contided t) 11. sister that this enemy 
would give up bis wit to in jure ber father 
if she wou!d eunsent ts usacry tits, but that 
she could wot de. 

The next few tonrs passed siowly to me, 
and yet mny “pirits rore. Sureiy this chance 
would bring me nearer my darlin I 
could uudertske ber father’s case with con- 
fidence, for bis disease was one lI had s 
ially studied, and success in dealing with 
which had been the chief canse of my gain- 
ing with somewhat anusua! rpidity a large 
practice. 

At four o’cleck 1 wae admitted to the 
patient, whom I found suffering under a 
distressing paroxysu of bis malady, and I 
was thankful to be of useto hun. At length 
he fell asleep, aud I persuaded Guilia to 
leave him to the care of tueir old servant, 
and to take some rest. She was engaged to 
sing that evening at the house where I had 


no longer alone. This man whom you bave 


seen is Seth Walton, our enemy; wy father | curious things in this world. Here is a 

wron him; he was im New York | wicked Jew, a of the law, living in 

for bin; hisown business was grievousiy | royal splendor; in other places I have seen 

unsuccessful, and he took some of Mr. | pious, ng wen, sMroggiiog in the 

Walton's :nouey. It was to give me the | most bitter want, perishing misery and 

three years’ education in which opereton. What do these rich nen want 
4 


about. Weare Americans, and our naine 
is really Martin—mine, Judith. 
tried w hide, and have been in many cities, 
and | have shunned my country-people 
everywhere, but still he has always found 
us. He threatens to have my father ar- 
rested—unless I marry him. Ah!" she 
said, with a broken sub, “I cannot do that 
—death would be prelerable—we must go 
away again.” 

“Will be not take the money and re- 
linquish his revenge 7?” I asked. 

“No,” she said; “of course we have offered 
him that—nay, thrice the sum—and the 
amount is lying at bis bankers’ in New 
York ; but Se holds proots of the deed, and 
seoins to care only to be av _ 

This was indeed terribl I could only 
implore her to let me see this man if be 
should attempt to invade their home. I 
left her, prowising to come early on the 
mi rrow. 

I told Laura the «ad history, and we 

that she bad better accou.pany me 
te the Rue du Coliseein the morning, and 
that we should try to keep watch all day. 
Atten o’clock we were there, and I teund, 
to my sorrow, that a change had taken 
place in Mr. Martin's condition He was 
sinking rapidly, az.d a few bours inight see 
the end. I was obliged to tell Judith as 
gently as I could, and sue bore the news 








Paradise, who enjoy one siready on 
earth? If the Pharisees go to heaven, why 
inust the pious deny theumel ves?” 

Then the door opened, and a tall, ban.J- 
me the rabbi. “I feel 


some man, ca towards 
m Ae pe honored with a visit from the 
ce ” gaid he, “allow me 


ment, and ssid: “You are doutt sur- 
prised at such luxury in a Jewish bouse.”’ 

“No,” replied the rabbi, “not at 
ricbes ain I su , nor at the splendor 
but that you are not in the least grateful to 


the giver, that you-— 

“Ah,now I krow what you are aiming at, 
we | rabbi,”” in wae the man . 
sm gesture ; our pains. 
have my mode of life at beg you 


to stay bere a while, to watch it very cicee- 
ly. norrow is my daughter's wedding; 
be preseut at tho feast.”’ 

“Your daughter's wedding? No doubt 
you will have a rich son-in-law 7” 

“No, he isa poor, but ambitious young 
inan, whom I love as a son.”’ 

That softened the rabbi somewhat, but he 
continued in astern voice: “No, I wish to 
have nothing to do with you,until you have 
sworn repentance and impruvement,and at- 
tend to your salvation.” 

“I hope to be saved, just a surely as 
you,” answered the host calmiy. The oon- 
versation was interrupted by the entrance 
ot a servant, who said a poor woman wished 
t speak with Don Abraham. 

**] will come at once,” said the bost. 

“A poor woinan!” exclaimed the rabbi: 


bravely. 

It was as I bad surmised; by the evening 
Hobert Marti='s sins and sorrows were 
over, and I gazed at the cali features 
alinost with thankfulness. His face iooked 
inuch vounger than it bad done in life, but 
there was a weak expression on it, even in 
death. Judith’s grief was «ad to witness, 


initted we to arrange for her all details, as 
if I were an old and trusted triend. 

I went to her house on sine business the 
afternoon after the death, and bearing she 
was sleeping, I asked that I might go into 
the sitting-room to write anot. Tie old 
servant was out, but Judith’s little mand 
showed we in, aud gave me what I needed, 
I was busy writing when there was a 
loud ring at the omter door, a reugh voice 
said, **] stall enter ; let ine pass, girl,”’ the 
door was flung am and Seth Walton 
came rudely in. e a moment in 
surprise at seeing me, but began coarsel y— 
“TI know that Robert Martin lives here; I 
insist on seeing bim !”’ 

I stood up and gazed at this man; a grim 





first seen her; she told ine the duchess wasto 
havea large party, and counted on her pres- | 
ence,and as she had been one of her earliest, | 
and was always one of ber kindest friends, | 
she was anxious to keep her app vinutment. | 
Loould assure you I thought ber father | 
would suffer no mwre for the present, but | 
hid trow her that his case was desperate, | 
and the end not far dimant, though | appre- 
hended no immediate danger. Sie con- 
sented t» allow ine to sit with him oe 
her almenece at the concert, and I promi 

to go to the Rue Bel Perpine, where the 
duchess lived, to meet her as she left, and | 
convey the latest news of the patient. 

My watch by the old tnan’s side soon 
passed; be was dreadiuliy weak, but talked 
to ine apparently with confidence. He said 
that with kis death, Giiulia’s lite would 
change, and that be believed it would be a 
happy thing for his darling when he was 
taken. “she will mot think so,’ Le added 
in hws feevle voice, “we juve each vtber so 
dearly.” 

Before eleven I took my way down tne 
Avenue Friedland, tothe Rue Bel Perpino; 
the duchess’ house was near the corner, aud 
as I waseariy I did wt enter the street, 
but waike! apand down. It wae April, 
and the soft spring wight was delicious. 
There bad been a shower, and the pave- 
nents gleamed in the lawsy-iight; carriages 
were rolling to and fre, but of pedestrians 
there were few. I saw (riulia’s brougham 
waiting near the turning t» the street; the 
driver's face wan towards ime, wo 1 quickly 
reougnized him; be was ourversing with a 
inan who leant against the lamp-post close 
by, and whuse head was raised »» that the 
light fell st ly on bim foramoment. I 
saw a black-pointed beard, and needed nut 
that be should wove away witis a slight , 
lin p to enable ime ts recognize Lie -tranger 
who had been watehing “La Filomeia’s’”’ 





dwelling. “I felt that I ssust tell Giulia of 
him, so I begged for a seat in her carriage 
that I night go home with ber. She } 
secined surprised when [ scousp panies er 
tie hb 1982 “I mKiexd ber t ~ — 2 
ew , mutes ere be 1 EL ? 
“mom mh ainer “ ‘a6 SiC; “ pam 
ly,and then came back w me. I plunged 
at once into the subject, and toid ber | 


thought she ougist t Le warned about this 


wan whow | bad secu waickiug ber bouse | 


idea caine to me. “You shall see him!" I 
replied, and the door of the rooin 
where all! that remnained of t..e pour old man 
was lying; bis white bed 
flowers. Turning down the covering I 
showed to Seth Walton the features of him 


who had injured inten. 
“Foiled !” he exctaimed, as he feil back 


against the wall. Almost imediately he 
recovered, however, and without more 
words left the room and tue house. 


but she was patient exceedingly, and r- | 
i ase as enough are divided among the poor, I au 


decked with | 


| 


Little remains to teil, I won my darling, | 


and Seth Walton with bm threats and 
terrors has vanished from our lives. He ac 
re the money of which be had been de- 
franded, calculating to the s:ast penny the 


“your daughter's wedding i» to-morrow, 
and you bave not remembered the poor yet, 
but let them come to you and beg! 

“My dear rabbi, that vou tinay not think 
evil of menor do me injustice. you shall 
ask the woman yourseif.” 

Then they went together into the room 








where the poor woman was waiting; but she 
answered the rabbis question: ‘“i:fts 


not come after any gift.” 

The rabbi was glad that bis future com- 
rade was, at least, benevolent to the poor. 
Don Abraham asked her now biuseif how 
he could belpher, “With advice.” “Speak, 
and be assured that I will gladly heip you,” 
answered Dou Abraha:n. 

“I ain a poor widow.” said the woman, 
“and can searcely support inyself and four 
children. My only was in the be- 
*rothed of my daugiter Miriam; but now be 
has chusen arieh bride and deserted my 
da ybter.” 

“Woman,” said Dor Abrabam, “why do 
you come to me for counsel? Have I any 
power over the young iman?”’ 

“Yes, you bave, sir: for w-imorrow be is 
to be united furever w your daughter!” 

Don Abrahaimn turned pale. After a long 


pause, he sand <> the woman: “The matter 


shall be examined into, and if what you 
have said is true, you sha!l have satisfac 
tion. Now go bowme cousforted.”’ 

‘That isan unpleasant affair,” said the 
rabbi, “you will have t& treat with the 
maiden and ber mother.” 

Dou Abraham answered dryly: “If you 
will be present at my daughter's wedding 
to-morrow, you shall learn the end of this 


| unppleagant business.” 


interest duethereon, and he is prospercus | 


in his native land; while in ali London 
cannot be found a happier couple than “La 
Filowela” and ber bardiy-worked h ishand. 


Brides. 





2° 


The Changed 








[AEN Resbi, tue celebrated interpreter — 
\ of the Bible, and Talmud, grew old, pa 


he wished t» know whom he should | 


have as comrade in Paradise; for he thought 
the pious wore & si. In irs there. After 
he had fasted and pray fora iong time, 
God revealed to him in os dream that his fu- 
ture companion would be Abrabaum beu 
Gerson, of Barcelona. 

As soon a8 Rashi learned this, he felt a 
great desire lo make tne soquaintance of his 
iuture neighbor iu this life, aud with this in 
view he set out for Barcelona. On his arrival 


| allowed, he hastened W& the palace, 


was not able toel«se his eyes all 
night, be was su curious as & the result,and 
the next day, just as soon as politences 
Here 
everything was bustle and stir, a crowd of 
guests trom ail stations of life thronged 
around, and it was with difficulty that be 
reached Don Abrahain, who was surrounded 


| by the diguitaries of the city, but weloomed 
| the rabbi most courteously. The ceremony 


| veiled, was escorted by twostately matrons 
| with a great company of bridesinaids. The 


there, be inquired for *ne said Abrabain | 


(,eTson. 


There vas po such person to be | 


found among the pious daily visitors of the | 


temple. He stayed over Sabbath; be sought 
among all whe caine lo the synagogue, but 
there was no Abrahain ben Gerson in the 
+ Perhaps, suggesied sone one at 


Linrevnng- 
last, You wean Dow Abrahatin, the rich 
@uii? Howde you onne & be seek ng suct 


: beathen? You certainly will not visit 


» BI4e Zz Dis “-“ 


iptS aet iistiiseit grew iurtier bo Ww 


Servauls iu gvid<wbrvidered livery sped i 





bezan. <A canopy overiung the marbie- 
ved court; the groum was led under this 
with music and surrounded by torci- 
bearers ; the bride, arrayed in white and 


marriage service and vows were now 
read aloud, the groom placed bw ring on 
the finger of the bride and crushed a g!ass, 
whereupon the guests broke forth in nvisy 
congratulations. 


Now Don Abraha:n drew near to the 


ee 


at the prospect of your compantooship.”’ 
Then be told the guests about his , = 
_—— OS - _ 

Tae Cave Men.—There never was atime 
since man first inhabited the earth, «ben 
men were entirely ignorant of art. As soon 
as we find any evidence whatscever of 
man’s presence in the world, we also find 
evidence of several early arta. Tho oldest 
buman remains in Eurupe are those of the 
Freneh and English cave. These caves 
were inhabited by men at a time when the 
climate of Northern Europe was far colder 
than it is at present; when wild reindeer 
roamed over the plains of the Thames and 
the Seine: when lions, hyenas and mam- 
moths lurked about our hills, and when 
the hippopotauius still basked during the 
brief summer in the waters of our rivers, 
The relics of this ancien: race are now dug 
ap from under the floor of the caverns in 
which they lived at so remote a period; yet 
even iu these earliest known buinan dwei!- 
ings we find abundant signs of varied artis 
tic taste. 

Not only do we discover among their re- 
mains the beautifully polished bone need- 
les with which they sewed togetber their 
ovata of fur, and the red clay which they 
employed to paint their bodies and per- 
haps their basket work ; but we also find 
primitive works of seulpture drawing 
which would not wholly di grace a modern 
hand. The men of the reindeer period 
sbowed their love for decorate art by col- 
lecting fossil shells and oviored pebbles, 
which they drilled and strung together 
ints rude neckleta, often nut without a con- 
siderable display of simple taste. Though 
they did not Eeow the wse of metals, and 

no tools except roughly chipped bits of 
flint, yet their stone arrow herds and lances 
are often very prettily shaped; while the 
materials in many cases are carefully chosen 
from red jasper, or other clear and bright 
colored stone. Their bone barpoons are 
well and regularly cut, and bart» are neat- 
ly arranged on either side with a perfect 
symmetry which distinctly marks artistic 
care. Moreover, several necklaces have 
been discovered made of the large and 
smooth teeth cf animals, ou the sides of 
which have been carved the tigures of seals 
and bears. 

When we recollect that all their more 
perishable products, such a6 skin cvata, 
bevkets, or stained woodwork, must long 
since have decayed inthe tmcoist earth, we 
can see at once that even amongst these 
very ancient cave men, decorative art bad 
already developed considerably. But the 
imitative arts of the cave imen were even 
mere remarkable that their decoration. We 
posmess several ¢ xccllent bits of drawing or 
sculpture left belind by this early race in 
| its retuse beaps. Mest of these specimens 
of early artistic effort are figures of animala, 
roughly scratched with flakes of flint on 
fraginenuts of reindeer born or mammoth 
tosk, as well as on the flatstone known as 
schist. One such drawing represents the 
mammoth himsei! enyraved on a piece of 
bis own ivory—a huye bairy elephant, with 
| long curved tusks and stout trunk. 

j Another shows ws the ibex, with his 
| graceful horns; while a third depicts tne 
naked hunter hituself, creeping up ty a herd 
of wild bulls. Keindeer, however, form 
the commonest sl jects, and they are some- 
| times treated with reai spirit. For the most 
| curious thing about these very early human 
| sketches is this—that they are net stiff, con- 
} strained and lifeless, like the animals 
|; drawn by our own cuildren and by most 
modern savages. One sketch of a reindeer 
feeding atmony tall grass, discovered ina 
Freneb cavern, imight almost be taken for 
a rough study by a very young artist 
amongst Ourseives, The high quality of 
artistic freeduin is found already in the bud 
ju these priinevai works, 

— @—_—— 
PROMPT N ess.—Half the f any- 
[thing to be done consists In doing it 
promptly. And yeta large ciassof persons 
| are alinost always inore or less unpunctual 
|} and late. Their work is always in advance 
of them, and so it isin their engagements. 
They are ‘ate in rising in the morning, and 
in going to bed at night; late at their meals; 
late at the counting-house of oifice ; late at 
church ; late at their appeintinents with 
Abers, Their letters are sentto the post- 
office just as the wail is closed. They ar- 
rive althe whart just as the steamboat is 
leaving. They come inv the station just as 
tie train is going out. They do not entirely 
forget or Olt the engagement or the duty, 
but they are always behind tinue, ands are 
| in baste,vr rather in a hurry, asil they had 








value 


bride and ra the veil trom her face. been born a little to late, and forever were 


“Miriam!” sbrieked the groom, and fell 
over insensil-le. 

The wedding guests stood there as if 
turned into stone; for the bride was not 
Don Abrahaui's daughter, but the daughter 


trying to catch up with the lost time. They 


| waste time for themselves, and waste it for 
others, and fail of the cousfortand influence 
and success which tney might have found 
found in systeinatic and habitual punctual- 


oi the poor woman. 
’ le c f “” “ * 
“[ must explain this riddle to you,” said itv. A good old lady, who was asked why 
{ ‘ ’ os she was so early io ber seat tn turch. is 
Don Alraham, turning to bis guests. This J 
: s+id to have replied that it was purt 
yirl was feoortmeeriy engaged this man. . - 7 : 
Love untted thems, but I did not know it religion not & disturb the relix 
‘ f “re es) ¢ * but . o 
pat of fratitode, because I vex] nm. a Aad t were with a . 7 . 
t “ , and duty, not tos ’ Z 
ope s nO 
OoeCr a Ta . 
< yree 7 s , 
hee - 5 "4 
j ster } 
- ' n “ an 8 - aaa i) 


es. So take | 


BUA All) 1254006 U lappy 


py vy use. t | 
hor instead of wy daughter, aad vebsppy.” | Home is the rain 
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THE (CREAKING DOOR. 





BY EK. F. SPENCER. 





[CONTINUED | .OM LAST WEEK.) 


OTH The men went to the place, and 

P rasnmager about, and found a littie 

old box withouta lock. They opened it, 

and there were twoor three bandkerchiets, 

and such tike things, and, right at the bet- 

tum, the queen's beaniful embroidered 

- Pastern held it up, and Fetiock, 

who was dreadfully jealous of bin, stuffed 
his hand invwo it directly. 

“Hallo!” said he, “nothing but halfa 
dozen old brown stones!” 

“You know nothing about it," said Pas 
tern. “Enchanted 
like that by daylight.” 

“So it does, in course,” said Fetlock, try- 
ing to behave as if he had had t) do with it 
every day of his infe. But he felt Pastern 
was 6 inuch cleverer than he was, that he 
waited for him to speak next. 

“I think I°ll take one or two of them 

* said Pastern, very quietly. 


. aor = 
YW hat for?’ said Fetlock. 


“Ob, just for cur’osity, that’s all. Now, 
vid boy, make baste and help us to put all 
this back again."’ 

“[ think I'll take some of thein, too,” 
eaid Fetlock. 

“Where's the use?” said Pastern. “If we 
take too many he'll suspect us, and then we 
ebal! never hear the end on’t.”’ 

But Fetlock was not to be so pacified. 
He saw Pastern meant somehow or other to 


money always looks | 





j 
i 
| 
' 
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j and inade her his queen, which made them 


seea, rush forward, and throw herself on 
ber knees at the enchanter’s feet. 
“© father, father,’’ she said, “for my sake 


bavé pity on bin. See how young and — 
weak he is, for iny sake do not be se cruel | 
to him.” 


But the enchanter pushed her sobbing | 
away, and bade her begone to her own 
chamber; and the executioner caine forward 
and tied Peter to one of the marble columns 
and strip of bis coat, and flogge! him «| 
severely that he all but fainted away. As 
Peter was heing removed by the attendanta, 
se weak that he couid hardly breathe, the 
executioner turned round and caught sight 
of Pastern, and asked what be was w do to 
him? 

Then a whisper went round thei all that 
this was none of their fulk, bat a stranger 
who had thrust himself in without leave 
amongst them; and the enchanter fixed his | 
dreedful eye upon him «and turned him into | 
an otter, and he went Gapping and splash- 
ing with his web fecte:iong the stone pave- 
ment, hunted by all tue men and boys, till 
at last he plunged into the black cana; and | 
there, perhaps, be is now. This was the | 
end of Pastern, and if Fetlock could have 
known of Ht, he would have thought bim- 
self well-off by compyrison, 

You will now want to know who this 
cruel euchanter was. Ile was called the 
King of the Black Waters, and he had | 
ones been In love with Queen K:salind,and 
had Torced her parents to say she should 
marry bin, But as he was carrying her off 
t) his palace through a great wilderness, , 
King Raymond rode by, and, hearing her | 
weep, had pity upon her, and released ber, | 


er eee 








both very happy. Kut the King of the 


| Black Waters was determined to be re- | 


get the better of bim, and gy off on this ad- 


veniure without him; and the en? of it was 
a quarrel, in which Pastern gave him such 
a bad black eye that he was net fit to be 
econ for a woek, besides which, he eprained 
his ankle so fn one of the holes in the rotten 
old floor, that it was as moch as ever he 
could do t) craw! down stairs,and so he was 
obliged to let Pastern have bis way, and yo 
instead of him. He told everyone that the 
accident was in consequence of a kick trou 
a horse; aud Sunflower, who had a kind 
heart, was very sorry for him, and gave 
him a guinea out of bis own pocket. 

Well, the next full moon, Pastern lay in 
wait for Peter Perkins just as Fetlock had 
done, and followed him along an? along in 
the moonlight,*taking care never to be 
seen, keeping close up among the buses 
for fear Peter should turn round, and walk- 
ing softly on the grass at ihe roadside for 
fear he should be heard. He did not know 
that every littie yellow frog at the road side 
wan calling out *roak, croak, croak, be- 
ware of mischievous folk,” and that Peter 
beard and understood itall a8 well as possl- 
ble. At last they caine tw the river, and 
the swallow flew round and round as before 
chirping ** "Tt late, ‘tis tate, beware of thy 
fate.’’ ut just as the ferryinan was on the 

int of pushing off, Pastern held up one of 
the little brown stones to him. It glittered 
like a bright silver coin in the moonlight. 
Bat the ferryiman shook his head. “What 
do you say to this?” said Pastern, holding 
up the other, which shone lihe a beautitul 

iece of gold. The ferryman nodded his 


venged., He had a daughter about as old | 
as Supflower, and though she was very 
ugly, as we have seen, he determine! tliat 
Sunflower should marry Aer. So he tried 
all kinds of waystoentrap him. First he 
commanded one of bis servants to go and 
pretend to serve the king, bul, an we bave 
seen, this had the contrary effect to what he 
intended, for Peter Perkins had a good 
heart, though he was the slave of this ernel 
enchanter ; and, besides thia, the enchant- 
er’s daughter, Morello, ugiy as she was, 
in which she took after her father, had also 
a good heart, in which she took xfter her 
dead mother, and could not bear that any 
one should be nade inisé@rable on her ac- 
acoount; and it was she who had begged 
Peter to do all he could to save Prince Sun. | 
flower froin the tnisfortunes which whe en- 
chanter was trying to bring upon him. As 
Peter lay therein a simall vaulted room, on 
a sort of stone couch covered with straw, 
aching in every jeint, and ready to faint 
with pain and exhaustion, he heard a fittle | 
quick. footstep outside; the door was pusbed 


(open, and the Princess Moreila entered, 


ead, and Pastern leaped inte the ferry- | 


boat. All this while Peter took no notice 
ot him, but gazed steadily at the fuil moon. 
On and on they went in the beat, till at 
last they came to bigh mountamns which 
cast inky black shadows over them, and by 
and bye the boat floated into a dark tunnel 
under the hills where was no light, save 
from a lamp bung at the boat's prow, which 
Pastern had not noticed before, He was 
terribly frightened, for it seemed to him as 
if they were going deep ints the bowels of 
the earth, and Peter's voice as he spoke, and 
the ferryinan’s as be answered him, bad an 
awful echoing sound. Pastern’s heart be- 
gan to die within him. He almost wished 
that Peter would tarn round and = seold 
bitin. 

At last the boat grated hard against a mar- 
ble quay—the ferryman flung out a chain, 
and soineove caught bold of nt, and ranga 
beil which tingled away and away inte the 
darkness of the echoing vaults, and over the 
waveless water till t sounded like a thous- 
and bells ringing instead of one. Thena 

door burst open and a blaze of dazzling 

light appeared. First Peter got out, and 
Pastern followed him. No one spoke to or 
noticed him, but be almost wished be had 
staid behind when be saw how angry the man 
looked at the dvor; and how Peter, iistead of 
seeining pleased and cheertul, iooked very 
rave and anxious. “You are to come be- 
ore the presence of our master directiy,”’ 
said the porter at the door; and Peter obeyed, 
while Pastern slunk after hun, trying to 
keep out of sight as much a8 possible. It 
wasa great ball, all of black and white, 


with marble pillars, and at one end of it, on | 


@ throne, sat the enchanter who was the 
master of it all. Hie was very ugly and 
fierce-iookiny, and he called outin a harsh 
voice ty Peter—‘‘So, miiscreant, thou bast 
again thwarted my spel's?’’ Beside hii 
swwod the harper boy, accusing Peter of hav- 
ing been the cause of lis failure in enchant 
ing Sunflower, and of baving taken ard 
burnt his barp. ‘*Whiat hast thou to say in 
anewer to ali tis, aud the @nchanter, 
shaking bis ebont clulr angrily, and wok- 
ing furiously at Peter, who stand very pualer, 
but very brave, king Straight at T 
“Nuthin. Sak Peter, Verv ca 
Rent mse@ Liere .w rra eat 
good beart in mew 
and I cannot say «ther « im . 
“Then, executioner, do x flice,”’ said 
the enchar ter, ‘and teach 1 what it is to 
disobey ine.” AL that toment Pastern 
etm little uglv woman, alisost as Diack 
a8 Doyrtess, and the ugliest Le Lad ever 


‘ 


bearing a goblet of red wine and some _ 
wheaten cakes in her little thin, Srown 
bands. lHlereyes were wet with erying, 
which mmade her if anything rather uglier 
than usual; and she came and stood over 
Peter, and told him how yrieved she was 
that he vad suffered all this on her account. 
And she nade hin taste the cake and the 
wine, after which he revived a little, and 
he thanked her very much for all ber kind- | 
ness, 

“Do not thank me,” said she, “itis ] who | 
have to thank vou for all you have done | 
for my sake. Andit breaks my heart te | 
think of all you have suffered; but ever 
since you brougbt me that portrait of 
Prince Sunflower, with his happy tace and 
his beautiful coat that his mother embroi- 
dered tor him and IT theagnt” how she 
would pine away at lis loss, and instead of 
marrying some beautiful prin. ess, married 
to me, Whom no one could ever be bappy 
to be with.” 

“How can you speak thustair princess?” 
exclaimed Peter, balf springing trom bis 
couch, and ready to throw hisself at her | 
feet. Forthe truth was, the wine was a 
image Wine, and be whe drank of ttalways 
believed the person who gave it to hin to,! 
be most beautiful and  lovabie—and | 
Peter now thoug!.t the Princess Morellathe 
loveliest woman he had ever seen. But she 
did not know this, and only though be was 
laughing at her. 

“There is one trial mnore,”’ said she, **and 
on that everything will depend; you rmay 
go back to-morrow to King Rayinond's eas- 
tle. Hebas found a beausital princess— 
the most beautiful in the world, whom 
Prince Sunflower is to marry ; but my fa- 
ther will do ail he can to hinder it. Bat | 
this time you will be ablete do nething.”’ | 
She sighed deeply as she wid chis, for she | 
knew thatit was with no kind lutent that 
Peter was sent back; and added: “And 
may good fortune be with you, faithful | 
Peter, though now it seems as if ill-fortune 
were dogging your Steps—ill-lortune that I | 
have brought upon vou. But take this | 
ring and put it upon the forefinger of your ' 
right hand whenever vou want iy aidjand | 
I'll wot tail to bestow i.” 

Ste smiled and left bit, and ne fell inte 
a sound erg And the next day Peter 
woke up and found himself Ivins in his 
truckle bed in the loft at Kinz Raymond's 
castle. One of the groouss «as standing by 
his bedside. 

“Wake up, lazy loon!" sud he. “Dest 
thou not bear the music piaving and the 
people shouting, and see the fags flying out 


of the window, and all because the princess 
s ootuing ?”’ 

W lat tine pricy = x - ¢t barry 
I’r e Suntlower?” said P rir biny - 
eyes 

Navy and wl si ave told thee 
that?’ said he. 

“Oh, I—1 dreamt it, To stppe em sand 
Peter, sitting Up. in Sere pein, and yazinig 
drowsily BlmoUl tise icolt 


‘}etlock’s raved and teared about the 
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place like a madman,” said the costlier ; 


“and Pastern's nowhere to be found—has 
not been seen since the day before yester- 
day.” 

“Ob, poor Pastern !"’ said Peter, in such a 
tone that it astonished his companion, who, 
however, took no further notice of it, for 


| everything was hurry and bustle. 


They were just in tiine to get down and 


young princess, wiw came riding in with 
The horse bad 
crimaon ve! vet saddie, and little gold bells 
hanging trom the bridle, and she was all in 
pale rose-colored silk, with a wreath of 
roses on her head, and ber long fair hair 
floating down to her waist. hind her 
came @ troop of beautiful maidens; but 
there was one old duenna, all in black, on 
an lron-gre 

inoess, The princess was all delighttul 

jusbes and siniles, and sometimes tears as 


well ; and Sunflower looked as proud and | 


happy asa man could be, The old duenna 
was very pale, and had thin tips, and a 
sinile that looked as if she had settled upon 
it at her glass when she got up in the morn- 
ing, nage with her cap, and never meant 
two alter either of thei all day. 

The trumpets, and druins, and fifes, and 
fiddies, and flagolets ali burst intoa grand 
strain of music as the procession reached 
the castle. Twelve little bovs and as many 
little girls, the loveliest children that ever 
were seen caine and danced and sang, and 
threw flowers froin golden baskets The 


king and queen hastened downstairs and . 


embraced their daugiiter that was to be; 


| and the king led her on his ar:n, while the 
' queen was going to follow with Prince Sun- 


ower. 

“On, Donna Leonora,” said the Princess 
giving a giance over her shonider as ske 
went up the great marble staircase. 

“I'd better give her my arm, hadn't I, 
mother ?"’ said Prince Sunflower, who was 
the most good-natured fellow in the world. 

And the queen had to fail back on the 
Lord Chainberlain. 

A nice little collation of chocolate and 
sveetineats had been put ready for the 
princess in the queen's own apartment 
(just to last her till the time of the great 
banquet), and thither they al! went. The 


princess’ little feet sounded like music on | 


the threshold, but the lord Chamberlain 
felt the queen shudder from head to foot as 
Donna eonora followed her—the door 
creaked then as it had never done before. 

“Mother, you don't seem quite comforta- 
ble,’’ said Prince Sunflower, as he handed 
her a cup of chocolate. 

“Sunflower, your princess is perfection, 


but I can't bear that dreadful woman she | 


haa with her.” 

“Sh-sh, mother, she’s looking at you,” 
said Sunflower, in a whisper, which wasn’t 
much of a whisper, for ne had no idea of 
managing his voice. 

And, sure enough, though the queen had 
only made sure she was looking out of tne 
window a moment before, there she was, 
gazing atthem with asinile which they had 
already begun to get tired of. The poor 
queen, sitting theer in her own favorite 
chair, already felt as if nothing in the room 
beionged to her—certainiy not Sunflower— 
and even her husband she did not feel very 
sure of. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_——_-—=> © — 

THE MAN WITH THE UMBRELLA.—Ro- 
mieu, a famous Parisian wil, was one day 
caught in a shower, and forced to seek 
retuge in a neighboring doorway. It was 
six o'clock already, and he had an import- 
ant engagement at the Cate de Parts tor 
that very hour. 

The rain tell in torrents. There was no 
carriage tobe had. He had no umbrella. 
W hat was to be done? 

While lamenting his bad luck, a gentle- 
man with a large umbrella pessed along the 
walk. Komieu was seized with a sudden 
Inspiration. 

He rushed out, grasped the stranger by 
the arin, and gravely installed himself un- 
der the protecting uiubrella, 

“Tam overioyed to see vou,” he inme- 
diately began. “I have been looking for 
you tor two weeks. I wanted to tell you 
about Clementine.” 

Without giving the stranger tine to ex- 
press his surprise, Romeiu rattled away with 
gessip and «vecdote, until ha had ied the 
unknown companion to the door of the 
Cate de Paria, 
with a face of well-feigned surprise and as- 
tonishinent 

“Pardon, monsieur,”’ he cried, “it seems 
[ ain mistaken.”’ 

“Tim inclined to think vou are,” said the 
stranger. 

‘(00d gracious!’ added Ro:meiu, seem- 
ingly horrified, ‘be discreet; please don't 


| inte their proper places to welcome the | 
a | discredited the 


borse, who rode next t the . 


oe 





ON DUELLING. 





wear swords in the last century, 
pistols were soon substituted for per- 
| monal encounters. This made duelling far 
| less amusing, more d rous, and prop>or- 
| tionally less popular. duel in Eng- 
, land = Heat practically its death blow 
with the new articles of war of 1844, which 
ice in the army by 
| offering gentiemen facilities tor public ex- 
| planation, apology or arbitration in the 
of their commanding officer. But 
| vious to this “the duel of satisfaction” 
| assumed the inost preposterous forme, 
| Parties agreed to draw jots for pistols, and 
| to Nght the one with a loaded, the otber 
with an unloaded weapon. ‘This affair of 
' honor (7) was always at short distances 
‘and “pointblank,’”’ and the loser was 
usually killed. 

Another plan was to go into a dark room 
together and in firing. There = a beaa- 
| tiful and pathetic story told of two men,the 
/ one a **kind’’ man, and the other a “timid”’ 
' man, who found themselves unb«ppily 
| bound to fight, and chose the dark room 
‘duel. The kind man bad to fire first, and 
not wishing to burt bis adversary, groped 
his way to the chimney piece, and, placing 
the muzzle of bis pistol straight up the 
ebhimney, pul'ed the tri r, when, to his 
| consternation, with a trightful yell, down 
came his adversary, the tiinid nan,who had 
selected that fatal hiding place. Another gro- 
tesque form was the medical duel, one 
swallowing a pill nade of bread, the other 
swallowing one made of poison. When this 
| point was reached public opinion not un- 

naturally took a turn forthe better, and re- 
solved tostand by the old obsolete iaw 
against duelling, whilst enacting new by- 
laws forthe army, which, of course, re- 
acted powerfully, with a sort of profes- 
sional authority, upon the practice of belli- 
cuse Civilians, 

The duel was originally a mere trial of 
might, like our prize fight ; it was so used 
by armiesand nations, as in the case of 
David and Goliath, or as when Charlies V- 

| challenged Charleinagne to single combat. 
But in medieval times it got to be als, 
used as a testofright, the feeling of a 
judicial trial by ordeal, entering into the 
struggle betweea two persons, each claim- 
ing the right on his side. The judicial tria 

| by ordeal was abandoned in the reign of 

Elizabeth, but the practice of private 

duelling bas survived in spite of hostile 


‘| THEN it ceased to be the fashion to 
' 


| legisiation, and is exceedingly poputar in 


| France down to the present day. 
ee es 
Os THE HiagHway.—About the middle 


| of the last century a Scottish lawyer had oc- 
casion to visit London. At that period suvh 


journeys were usually perforined on hor ye- 
back, and the traveler might either ride 
st. or, if wishing to travel economically, 

e bought a horse belore setting out, and 
sold it at the end of his journey. 

The lawyer had chosen the latter mode of 
traveling, and sold the animal on which he 
rode froin Scotland as soon as he arrived in 
London. 

With a view to his return, he went to 
Smithfield to purchase a horse, A bout dusk 


| a handsome one was offered at so cheap a 


Then he gianced at bim | 


oo. 


rate that he suspected the souadness of the 
| animal; but,veing able to discover no blem- 
ish. he became the purchaser. 

Nextinorning he set out on his journey. 
The borse bad excellent paces; and our 
traveler, while riding over the first tew 
miles where the road is well frequented,did 
net fail to congratulate himself on bis good 
fortune, which led bim to make 80 advan- 
tLayreous a purchase. 

They arrived at last at Finchley Com- 
non, and, at a place where the road ran 
down aslight slope and upanother, tne 
lawyer met a clergyman deiving a one- 
horse chaise. There was nobody within 
sight, and the horse, by his conduct instant. 
ly betrayed the protession of bis former 
owner. 

Instead of pursuing his journey, be ran 
close up to the chaise and stopped, having 
ne doubt that his rider ound embrace so 
favorable an opportunity tor exercising his 
calling. The clergyiman seemed of the 
same opinion, produced his purse unasked, 
and assured the astonished lawyer that 
it was quite unnecessary to draw his pistol, 
as he did not intend to offer any resistance. 

The traveler rallied his horse, and with 
omy oop oy to ners ——- he had s« 
nnocently and unwillingly aftrighied, pur- 
sued his journey. They had oa mooael ~at 
far till the horse again made the same sus. 
picieus approach to a coach, from the window 
of which a blunderbuss was levelled, witn 


' denunciations of death and destruction to 


repeat what I bave told you. A thousand | 


pardons !" 
The stranger saiu it was all right, ana 


| passed on, 


Romiev hastened into the cafe, and amid 
great laughter told his triends of the adven- 
ture. Suddenly one of them said: 

“Your eravat is rumpled.’ 

Remieu put his hand to his neek, and 
turned pale. Elis pin, a valuable sapphire, 
was gone, On further examination his 
peckethook and watch were both found to 
Tie ian with the umbreila 
Was a pickpocket : 

ale > — 


tee thitssitiy 


BETWEEN three and four thousand horses 


Valion © 
— a | aime 
Has that ‘Vous Cat Sseratehed my dariing’s 
face 7 Kut it, & reddv, witu Salvation O 
Price 2 ceuts. 


the hapless and perplexed rider. 

In short, after his life had been several 
times endangered by the suspicions to 
which the conduct of nis horse gave rise,and 
his libery as often threatened by the police 
officers, who were disposed to apprehend 
him as the notorious highwayman who had 
been the former owner of the horse, the 
lawyer was obliged tu part with the well- 
trained but ill-bred animal at a low price, 
and to purchase tor a high sum one less 
beautiful, but not accustomed to such dan- 
gerous habits, 


—_ — — <i 
———e eee —— 


A Chinese orange, weighing two and an 





Gighth pounds, and measuring nineteen 
inches In circumference lengthwise, and 
seventeen the shorter way, was recently 
taken froin a tree growing in the vare j 
a Marysville, Cal.. citizen. 


_———  —<—oe 
We sincely believe that every ense of 
pulmonary disease, not already bevornd the 
reseti Of hitman aid, iav, it Prorapaiy 
treated, be relieved and cured by the taith- 
ful use of Ayer'’s Chi Try Pectoral. ieee 
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HER LIFE. 


———— 


BY SUSANNA J. 





Her life ts like a harvest-day 
That hath no hour unoccupied ; 
With even step she goes her way. 

Nor casts a took aside. 


Se busy with her household ways 
And cares pertaining to her lot, 

Bay hasshe known no Drighter days, 
Or are they all forget ? 


She lives so far removed, it seema, 
From fashion, galety, or ease ; 
I wonder_Jf she ever dreams 
Of pleasures such as these F 


Or does her life-stream, clear and low, 
Glide thus a level piain along, 
Without a sparkle in its Bow 
Or murwer In its song? 


Ur ean it be that in the Past 

The heights of Joy, the depths of pain 
Were hers when Lite was overcast 

And all ics beaaty slain ? 


It may be in those gentile eyes 
A shadow rests of tears unshed, 
Aud in her heart some sorrow lics 
Untold, thongh long since dead. 


Buc in : useful tife like hers 
Such thoughts are best In silence lain ; 
Our sorrows are God"s messengera, 
And none are sent in vain. 
LL a 


BRIGHT AND SHINING. 





HE natives of India, we are told, will 
not look at our jewelry; they say it’s bad. 
ey have been used to the soft, delicate 
color of the virgin gold, and they despise 
ornaments which are made of a mixture of 
gold and baser metal. 
But we find that gold needs an alloy to 
make it préserve clear, sharp outlines, and | 


to make it stand the wear and tear of ac- 


tual use ; and so, in human character, it al- 
most seems as it our ideal of perfection 
would not be hard enough, and strong 
enough, for the work of this troublesome 
world. 

Whether this be so or not, it is certain 
that people very seldom succeed in finding 


their ideal, and yet many many will go on | 


for years hoping to discover an impossible ; 
pertection, despising the good things that 


are within their reach, and finally putting | 


up with a very inferior article, or going 
without altogether. 

Many agirl, for example, insists upon 
having a hero for a husband, or at least 
some one who matches her conception of 
what a husband ought to be. She knows 
that if she listened to nature, she could re- 
turn Dick’s affection, but she closes her 
heart against him simply because he is 
rather short of stature, and by no means 
handsome. 

Tom is a very decent fellow, she admits, 
but his family is not quite on a level with 
her own. Harry is warm-hearted, but his 





best friends are forced to admit that he is 
far from brilliant. Ned is clever enough, 
but he is too fond of his tobacco, rather 
careless in his dress, and rough in his man- 
ners. 

While she is criticising, her summer goes 
by, and the fairy prince does not come. 
Many a young man makes just the same 
blunder. 

Nothing will please him but an angel in 
woman’s shape. She must be beautiful as | 
the day ; she must have a crrtain complex- 
ion, and have golden, orauburn, or raven, 
tresses, as the case may be. She must be 
well educated, and be able to talk politics, 
and read the best reviews. ~Shesymust be a 
good housekeeper, and have an economical 
turn of mind. She must have no relations 
beneath his station in life, or objectionable 
in any other way. And above all things, 
she must be a very Saint in temper, in con- 
stancy, in patience,in yielding to the wishes | 
of others. | 

He hardly considers sufficiently whether 
he is quite the man to make a suitable hus- 
band for an angel. Of course, he does not 
find one; but he lets dozens of good, ami- | 
able, clever girls, who could make his life 
happy, go by without an effort to win 


aia of them ° and, rene ws battery be | like bats or owls, have better eyes for the darkness son, Hiustrates the speed cnt success of the divorce | ithe fort. 
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| but nothing more wonderful thin man. 


please. 


| hecuts through hone.ty to get to the 


| they are the only real Ones in the aniverse. 


' nation, to give alittle time, every day, to study. 


_—_ 


well to put up with a good, useful eighteen 
karatarticle, if she has not lighted upon 
absolute perfection. Now-a-days even fif 
teen karat is not to be despised. 

Most of the unreasonable kind of people 
we have mentioned, have recipes ot their 
own for changing the baser parts of their 
neighbors’ composition into the pure me- 
tal. 

An alchemist once declared that he had 


an audience with Pope Leo X., disclosed 
his invention at great length, and then 
stood anxiously waiting for his reward. 
The Pope handed him @ large empty 


purse. ‘You can easily fill it tor your- 
self, sir,’’ said His Holiness, with a gracioas 
smile. 


Exactly so. These good tulks, as a rule, 
are not so fond ot applying their invaluable 
recipes to their own characters. 

It is very provoking of some people, who 
are very pure gold—twenty-two karat, let 
us say—that they will not keep the surtace 
bright. They let the beautiful color lie 
hidden under dirt and stains, till it is only 
one out of adozen who can give them credit 
for being what they are. 

They almost seem to think that polite- 





F siddeihities. 


bread. 


Coquettes give their b] ssoms to their lov 
ers, and their thorns te thi ir husbands, 


A Pocahontas county, Iowa, woman, 


discovered the great secret, the philoso- | #®4 hearty. 

pher’s stone, which would turn lead, iron, | A girl only lpyears of age and a widower 

or any other mineral into gold. He sought | of SB were united in matrimony, in Habersham, (ia... 
a few days axv. 


talented artists. 


out to be a young woman. 


A Connecticut shoemaker has a female 
customer who takes a No.9 shoe. It is not stated 
whether or not she is a native of that tate, 


masculine? Surely we are justified in regardiag ber 
as feminine, since she is ¢ssentially changea dle. 


A wouan wes appointed notary public in 
Louisville, recently, She is credited with betng 
the first female examiner ever appointed in Kea- 
tucky. 

Why is it that there is a much londer 
how! when an eighty-year-ol4 woman marrie«a nine- 
teen-yeaur-old boy than when an eighty-year-old man 
weds a « yentecu-year-old girl, 





ness, civil speeches, bright looks, agreeable 
ways, are in themselves a mark of insincer- 
ity or shallowness of tecling. 

They forget that beauty is, atter all, the 
; natural dress of goodness; that grace of | 
| manner is the only fitting accompaniment ot | 
a gracious soul. 

This is so common, that seme humbugs 
affect rather a bluff, brusque, ungracious 
style ; soft ways would look too suspicious. 
There is nuthing of moral worth in rough. 
ness or snappishness. No jewel was ever 
more valuable for being dirty and discol- 
ored; on the contrary, gold itse'f will 
hardly pass for its true value—it even fails 
to fulfil one end of its being—if it is not 
kept bright and -~-01: 


brains of ol bold. 


~The soul of woman » Hives: in love. 

Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. 

Eat a peck of salt with a man befcre you 
trust him. 

All that lies betwixst the cradle and grave 
is uncertain, 

Deep rivers 
brooks are noisy. 

Detaming or slandering others is the 
greatest of all sins. 

There never was a mask so gay, but some ) 
tears were shed behind it. 

Many wonderful things appear in nature, 











move in silence; shallow 





It is seldom that a great talker wants ene- 


mies ; the man of sense speaks little, and hears 


much, 
Our happiness slepends less upen the art 
of pleasing Una it does upon 4 untforrin disposition to 


A multitude of laws in a country is like a 
great number of physiclans—a sign of weakness and 
malady. 

A keen man is very seldom honest, tor 
bottom of his 


transaction. 

Have you not observed that faith is gen- 
erally strongest in those character 
called the weakest ’ 

Duty ot every kind has in it the elements 
of pleasure, and, if we do not discover and appro- | 
priate them, it isour own fault. 

Human nature is pliable: and perhaps ' 
the pleasantest surprises of life are found in discoyv- 
eriug she things we can do when forced. 

The joys of the Christian are incompre- 
hensible to those who have not tasted them, and yet 


whose may be 


Man is, proper.y speaking, ased upon 
hope ; he has no other possession but hope, this 
world of his Is emphatically the place of hope. 


There is no business, no avocation what- 
ever, which wili not permit a man, whe has the ineti 


Thereare dark shadows on the earth, but 
its lights are stronger in the contrast. “Some men, 


| frequently been frightened out of the 


! cause she knelt before a saloon 


mew shall be atlowed to vote, the 
and bad te be drawn by au 
not go so far as to mark out the method to be 
sued by the aforesaid body 
from the goats. 


spark of heavenly fire 
broad daylight of prosperity, 
and beams and blazes iu the 
No man kuows what the wife 
has gone with her through the 


the more need has she for uniform good 
strong, healthy nerves, 
when idle, 
, how to rest, and where to rest, 
for herself ; 
true and cowplete rest is taken during some 
ot each day. 


cently 
**Deftine hymenial 7"" 
Wild and boisterous.” 
decided that the answer was hot correct, 
tinat before the next examination for teachers is hetd | 
the members of the ' 
selves be examined, 


To enter sately into the married state the 
contracting parties should understand humau naiere, 
anu, above all, their owu dispositions, aud then com- 
pare them frankly and candidly, 

Females constitute over a quarter of Ger 
many’s agricultural laborers. In the last. cemens 
4, 2, 345 persons were returned as engaged tn agri- 
cultural work, of whom 1, 70,080 are females. 

The daughter ot Binns, the ex hangman. 


of London, recently testified tn court that hast 
house her 


she 
hee 
father’s experimeuts In hanging dogs and eats. 


has buried 
a 


who 


avain, 


A widow near Boston, 


three husbands, wants to marry and, as 


recommendation, shows a broom that she has esed | 


for fourteen years, which bas ne indentations ou the 
handle, 

A woman whose son bad been ruined by 
dissipation was fined two dollars on Hamiltem, cont. 


recently, with the alternative of ten days« im jail, 
and asked Cient 


ene 
te 
curse the liquor traffic, 


A Nashville paper asserts that a lady 
came North from that city, recently, tor consultation 
with a prominent physician as to her linpaired health, 
and the latter told her she would not get better entil 
she used lower-heeled shoes, 


A Connecticut gentleman, on being in- 
troduced to a newly-married man, who had found his 
wife in the nutineg State, congratulated him warmiy, 
saying: ‘‘chese Connecticut girls make exeellent 
wives—I've had four of ‘em.** 


Every twelfth year in the Hindoo calen- 
dar is said ty be an unlucky one (uring whieh to 
marry. This year is the twelfth, or odd one, and it is 
said the arriage rush during December in that «oun- 
try was something tremendous. 


The tricycle ought to spaing at once inte | 


fashionable use now, for Queen Victoria, who has 
owned two for some vears, recently urdered a third. 
They are used by the Princesses and by visitors to Os 
borne. Nearly all the royal families of Europe bave 
tricycles. 


“Din ye ken whit thvy're sayin’? asked a | 
"No: | 


biushing Scotch lassie of her Dack ward wooer 
what is it?’’ ‘They aresayin’ we're goin’ te be mar- 
ried..' ‘‘Arethey?’ Weil cheat * answered 
the laddic ; and the blushes paled in the 
nian‘s cheeks. 

A woman has proposed thatonly good wo 
line between good 
official body 


them, 
fair ¢( aledo- 


She dues 
pur- 


the 


sheep 


in separating 


woman’s heart a 
the 


true 
which 


There is in every 
lies dormant 
bonrt 
dark hour of 


‘ih 
hindies up 
wiversity 
until he 

this 


whieh 


ol his bosom i+ 


fevv trials 


world, 


The more duties a woman has to pertorm 
teroper and 
Some Women are Miseratie 
even if rest is necessary. When te rest, 
each must determine 
nature rebels unless 
portion 


butall know that 


At the examination ‘for teachers held re 
Nevada Cily, One of the questions was : 
An answer was given thus : 
The Examination Board 
We 


in 


Fxamining Board shall them- 


The recent case of Hanson against Han 


“The | Empress | of Austria makes | good 
Finger rings are sail to be going out of 
fashion, 


»~ 


-_— 


years old, is the mother of seven children, all alive 


Parisian ladies now have landscapes and 
miniature portraits paintéd on their finger-nalls by 


At Abilena, Texas, a short time ago, a 
supposed young man who had been arrested, termed 


Why do the Germans make the moon | 


imetet 


| within twelve 















Ne ews s Notes. 


~ Dalton, Georgia, boasts of a calf with five 
legs. 

Loadon consumes $200,000 worth of milk 
daily. 

Stealing door-plates is the latest mania 
ia Boston. ” 

Missouri has a law torbidding the sale of 
cigarettes to children, 

There are 940 churches in London within 
a radius of tweive miles, 

A single grapevine in Levy county, Fla, 
Fielded this year 1,000 pounds of fruit. 

A female resident of Gardiner, Me., has 
been made seriously ill by the bite of a cat. 

Taunton, Mass., people claim that light- 
ning accompanied a recent snow storm there, 

Twelve thousand invitations will 
sent out for the Presidential luauguration ball, 

A sweet potato, weighing fitty-one 
pounds, it Is claimed, has Just been dug a’ W ihdwood, 
Florida. 

The Chinese in San Francisco paid $27, - 
@®© in fines into the police court revenues during the 
past year. 

Among the curiosities collected by the 
Al.skha Fur Company, which im life 
weighed L® pounds, 

Brooksvitle, Fla., 
nip measuring DB i-2 inches 
weighing six pounds. 

A condemned murdererat Marshall Tex 

































































































be 


is a salmon 


boasts of a white tur- 


in circumference, and 





passed iis hat around the court room for the be ne@t 
of his wife aud children, 
Pensacola’s (Fla ) steam fire engine is 


| sald to bave been in the hands of the *sheri@ on 


vccasion of; a recent fire, 

| Accidents while roller skating are becom. 
ing very numerous throughout the and 
some instances result fatally 


the 


country, la 

A newly-married couple at Bangor, Me., 
were so bashful that they would pot 

| to be published in the papers, 

Bay City, Mich., with a population of less 
than #1, 000, has seven roller skating rinks, 
other is in the course of erection, 

A farmer in Santa Anna Valley, Los An- 
gelos county, Cal,, cuts six crops of hay each year, 
and reports his sales at @#) an acre, 

A funeral over a mano whose remains 
were brought all the way from China for interment, 
took place recently in Jersey City. 

A public indignation meeting was held in 
Boston a few nigh! * ago to protest against the excle- 

| sion of colored people from skathi, rinks, 

In Chicago wagons call at 
books borrowed at the publle library 
other book desired, 

There were 8,681 medical students in this 
country in 1574, anet 115) in baw 
lncreased duriug the saine perlod trom ote. 


allow the event 


and an- 


houses for 
and retarn aey 
lor a nowmlual charge. 


The meeleal ectrouds 
LH. 

The London newspapers have a curious 
etiquette forbidding one to either quote or comment 
upou anything that appears in the coluuns aa- 
other. 


For robbing a man of +ix dollars at the 
point of a pistol, a noted thief was seuteneed, in Sem 
Francisco, (al., a lew days age, to @ years im prie- 
oumenut, 

A Brooklyn man, who recently lost his 
mental balauce, thinks he owns the stock F achange, 
and tried tou have acheck for 940.000.1600 cashed the 
otmer day. 

William Lowry will begin,in a tew days, 
K. 1., anattemptto open 75,400 oye- 
working fourteen hours a day, vase 





wt 


at Providence, 

ters in six Jays, 

wager of eer. 
A man in Rome, Ga., holds a note of date 


of Iss, that was made payable when Lewis Cees was 


elected President of the United States, As Taylor 
won, Unie note has never been paid, 

A volcanic tree, which sends forth a 
white smoke-like mist, ls reported to exist in the Jae 


| panese village of Ono, It is @ feet high, 
of ten feet, and sald to be centurtes old 
| It isamatter of hist ry that Nero fiddled 
while Rowe was burning, and it is ue 
+ this 
net invented until loug after Nero 


with a girth 


trifling thing at 


late day to have It discovered that fiddles were 


® Linnie 

Members of the Brazilian Parliament are 
considering a bIN for the liberation of all slaves 
® years old, and the enancipation of those younger 
uy the State, ata tarifl fixed ave rding to age. 


how 


Enterprising owners ot buildings on the 
avenue, at Washington, are advertising windows for 
on inauguration day, 
from § te $1064 window, 


size. 


sale Prices range all the way 


aceorsing Um lueation and 


The French Government paid the in- 
vertor of vleomargarine 10,000 franes for his work, and 
| now there are thousands of people the 


French Geoverument had uever done anything of the 
kind. 

The citizens of Huntingdon, 
|} Warner six «cf the worst men in the place to 
hours. The bad wen 4 
guns, sharpened thejr kuives, and up to late ax 


whe wieh 


( rege n, 
leave 
lermcle theif 


vuats 
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| ‘The Lovers’ Run. 


BY K LIN Woow SMITE. 








“wife, de you bear, the sult is host, b 
jd the court's decree Ellenberger will 
grt my field, wife—how TI bate this man '™ 

“And you are rightto hate bim, Stein- 
metz; but listen to me, abowe the judge at 
Spangenburs there ts one im Casel, owr 
sovereign, appeal to bun; be will annual 
the unjust judgment and give back our 
Land to um.” 

“He must restore it tous,"raved the man; 
“Landyrave Pitlippimust obtain my right 
lor Ine—or else—by thumder—elae"— And 
grimly resolved, without fully uttering los 
dark purpose, he ane@e with acurse and 
Violently beat the table with lite fist, 

Here, entering the room, Annie came to 


| OST, lost!" cried the stardy peasant, 


join ber parents, in ler Sunday attire, with | 


her fair bair done up ia long brads, a hymn 
book in ber hand, auf turned ber blue 


and true eves kindly on ber father. | 


Steinmetz simied on ber in spite of his 

“Father, itis time,” said the daughter, 
and while sie spoke the bells rang out for 
church, 

“You, let us go,” growled the old man, 
“even it Elleaterger does act like a dog of 
a heathen—stil!l Steiniwetz will remain a 
true Christian ter all thet.” 

Dignified and wit measured = stride 
he proceeded with wile aud child Us the 
ehurch. 

The new pastor discoursedin warm words 
on the s bject of true Christian lowe, for- 
bearance and humility. “And forgive you 
those that trespass against you, that vour 
trespasses inuy be forgiven unto you.” 

W hen service was.verand people were 
leaving the church, it happened that 
Steinmetz met Elieuberger aud bis family 
under the portal. Angrily he doubled his 


fist and threatened his enemy. “Oh, you ; 


wicked man!" muttered Mra. Steinmetz 
But Ellenberger stepped up calmly, 
saluted kindly and offered his hand. ‘ts: ve 
me your right hand, neigthter,” he said 
with emotion ina voice so loud that all 


could hear bit; “lor the sake of that one . 


acre surely such oid [rieads like ourselves 
will not become deadly enemies ?" 
Steinmetz hesitated as if petrified. Yes," 
the other continued in a vVvoiee growing 
sotter, “vive me yvour hand, if not in re 
inembrance of our former good fellewshi 


ee ee 


then forthe tuture happiness of our ebil- | 


dren; they love each other: tbat you may 
know it, and in the naine of my Heinz I 
bere at this sacred door Lbespeak the hand of 
your gentie Annie.” 

“You lie,’ cried Steinmetz, beside him- 
selt with ‘fury, “hey do not love each 
other!" 

“Then behold them at your feet,” coolly 
replied Elleuberger. 

Paria in hand, with tears in their faces, 
Annie and Heinz bad sunk down on their 
knees belore the enraged man. Their sols 
sufficientiv betrayed their inioost feelings, 
and what their tongues might not speak for 
woe and apprehension. 

“Never, never,” ejaculated Steinmetz 
stilt louder,“ will I give ny child to the son 
of a robber.”’- 

Then the blood rushed into Eilenberger’s 

le cheeks; but he controlled binumself, for 

ing awhele man, vrudent, bonest and 
always iasterof himself, be remained so 
now. (Rise updieiuz,” be said decisively, 
“rise, ny poor bow, this iIsencughj,althbough 
I dearly esteem Annie, whom you have 
chosen for vour bride, [ will not now 
tolerate tha’ vou woo ber. But a ‘never, 
never’ IT still do not pronounce, tor such a 
word does not become us mortals And 
listen! Behold. onder fnouatain, ny son” 
—allturned their ears attentively to the 


| fragrance. Flowers must, according toa. 


an 





| tarilien. And the jadge and the burgo- 


master joined them. And there too were 


Heinz and Annie, digging away tirelessly | 


| atasmall deep channel. And before the 
last minute of the glorious day bad falien 

, into eternity, like « drop into the sea, then 
the youth made the last cut with bis spade, 
and the silver clear water fruin the Kiesels- 

berg gurgied ana splashed merrily up to 
the vestibule of the church. 

The multitude exulted and cheered in 
oa Joy and delight, for was not the town 

| delivered from the iinpending danger of a 
water famine! 

| Thetwo ancienta extended their bands 
to each other Im wken of reconciliation. 

| Annie, like a faint dove,sank with droop- 

ing eyelids into Heing’s arus, 

he kiss of the lovers was without end, 

their lips were no wore to be separated, for, 

exhausted by their labor,butin the truition 

of infinite happiness, they both dropped to 

earth—dead ! 

Thus says the seemingly improbable but 
| nevertheless true history of Heinz and 
| Annie of Spangenburg. The peopie re- 

ened it in gonan besuttlllt aud sad, and the 
channel! which they dug to this day bears, 
| in German, the veritabie uame of “The 

Lovers’ Rua.” 

—_— SO oS 
| aaetas at ae a 
which the French cail soucis (cares), is 
rigikily exciuded trom the flowers with 
which the German maidens tell their for- 
| tunes—in Lhe way presently to be noticed— 
as also is the culendala, another kind of 
marigold, as it is thought they are antavur- 

able to love, The poppy has long been a 

symbol of death, “the sister -f sleep.” The 

crocus (the flower int» which the friend of 

Sinilax was transiormed when pining with 

anrequited love), the Austrian peasants 

say, must be plucked only by healthy 

young girls or strong nen, as it tends wo 

draw away the strength; and it is worthy of 
| note that houneopathy prescribes croeus for 
feminine weakness. The Ox-eye daisy 
bas a bad effect on cettle that eat it. Nut- 
withstanding the wondertul virtues every- 
where ascritbed to fuur-leaved clover, the 
fi..der of the five-.eaved will have bad luck. 
These, however, sre about all the iil- 
omened towers. There are, indeed, cir- 
cumstances under which all flowers are in- 
_jurious, They inust not be laid on the bed 
of asick person, according & a Silesian 
superstition. In Westphaliaand Thuringia, 
it is said no chiid under a year old mum be 
permitted to wreath itself with flowers, or 
it will die soon; and in Erageberg, it is 
added, such flowers will entirely lose their 


common German saying, in no case be laid 
on the mouth of a corpse, since the dead 
may chew them, which would make him a 
“Nachzelirer,”’ or one whe draws bis rela- 
tives to tue grave after him. To dream of 


white flowers prognosticates death: and it a | 


white rose-bush puts Torth unexpectedly, it 
is asign of adeath in the nearest house. 
One who throws a rose intoa grave will 
Wasle away. 
— 3 

A™ exchange speaks of ‘an allegorical 
picture of two infants.” Paregorical would, 
perbaps, hit the mark closer. 


_ _—> 2 <-> 

A Missionary’s Wife. 
For her earnest and iinportant labors in 
the Siamese Mission, the wife of Rev. Jno. 





speech of the deeply atfected, grossiy in- | 


sulted man—‘raise your eves to that ridge; 
against tie borizn isalake made by na 
ture’s hand, inexhaustible and fall of the 
clearest, purest water. If vou, inv son, with 
Annie, and ne other help but that of trond, 
ean in three days and two nights @onduct 
the water from that pond down here to 
Spangenbery, to this spot, then onty—enly 
then I] vive tnyv consent to your un on, 
only then will IT torgive bin bis insult; that 
1 swear! But a ‘never’ | do not pro 
nounce, ~ 

“Oe,” scoffed and ridiented the other 
Inan; “it vou pertorm that work, then I too 
give you ty blessing, them 1] will make 
peace with you, Rilenberger—that | swear, 
ton! 

Pioasly, with their hearts turned to God, 
Heinzand Aunie re-entered the church. 
Long tine remained they before the ailar— 
what the angels there whispered to themu:— 
who knowsit! 

The sun bad glided down. Early on the 
coming dav, when the first glimmer shone 
through the fresh leaves of spring, Heinz 
and Anute wentto the bizh hKieselsberg — 
B,amies Coris and other luipliemente they 
carried with them—the love in ther 
hearts furnished them with superhuman 
strenath. 

Day and night they worked, to bring the 
water of the pond surely down to Spangen- 
berg, anid the lmimense task proceeded 
rapidly. N« doubt of success came into 
their bearis; they ate not, they slept not, 
they took no refreshment; tLey worked 
and worked, and dug and dug, without 


fatigue, in persistence, without rea ard re- 
pan dseeherns. And w the third day was 
nearing its end, Ute @ tre s rang ul as 
for «a festiva ‘ Let rd day was 
neariny me Srang out as 
ra lest \ > t oy went 
through the tow Phe inhabitants, 
festive * is lecorated with flowers, 
fthironywed thie Spr ot. Tiere stood the po 


tw: hain cal babit, a& bis sides the 


H. Chandler is as weil Known and as much 
beloved in the Baptist Church as her 
honored and devoted busbind. To a gen- 
tleman whe visited her and her Lusband a 
few montus ago at their home in Camden, 
New Jersey, were she has resided since 
her return trom Siam in 130, she gave the 
following Darrative: 

“From my early girlhood | had been 
ambitious to attain the b.-lest degree of 
knowledge and usefulness. | wanted go 
asa inissionary to Bume heathen country, 
and I prepared inyselffor i. My gift ter 
the acquisition ot languages proved of great 
service tome. On going with my busband 
to Burmah, I assisted in a missionary 
school, At Bangkok, I taught sche >is 
the native Siamese; I had among others the 
brother of the present king under my care, 
besides anuuiber of the cnildren of the 
nobilitv, to whom I[ taught the English 
language. I aise did much translating. 

“So arduous were ty labors that iny 
health, which bad for seme time been tail- 
ing, broke down in 1873. I ted been of 


bucyant spirits, Dut ny nerves were ex- | 


hausted and I sank down. Vitality geve out. 
Eudurance failed. 1 gave upall ny werk. 
I was s low, that arriving in this conn- 
try in 1876 no physician would give meany 
encouragement. When I returned to Siam 
it was only with partially restored heal h. 
I broke down in, and for months wis 
alwolutely esigion. ] was nervous ta 
frightiul extent, and could not obtain 
satisfactory sleep. We could not see our 
way clear t leave Bangkok until I880. 
When I began to pack | was afraid I could 
not go through such a heavy undertaking. 


In the midst of this ter:ible state of de | 


pression, Dr. Mactarland, the Presbyterian 
missionary, loaned wy husband a book 
about Compound Oxygen. On arriving in 
Philadelphia we went to the office of Dr. 
Starkey & Palen, and procured a Home 
Treatinent. Has it dune me good? you 


ask. Look atine. I am restored to my | 
old good health, There could have been | 
no severer test than was offered in imy | 


case.”’ 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
action ol this remarkabie curative ave 

and a large record of surprising cures 

Consumption, Catarrbh, Neuralgta, Bron 
tie, Asth:na,etc.,and a wide range of chronic 
ljiseases will be sent free. Address Dra. 

StaRKkeyY & Pacen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
| &., Philadelphia, Pa 


ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR. 





I thoaght from Betsy Jane to steal 
tone golden curl away, 

To place It next my throbtlog beart, 
And wear it night and day. 


And so, whilst she in slamber lay, 
I stole beside her chair, 

And reached my hand, in ecstacy, 
To touch ber shining hair. 


But, oh ! how shall [ tell the tale ?— 
From off my Betsy's head, 

One moment, and that wealth of carl 
Moet sucidenly had fied. 


Ia sheer a@right I screamed, *‘Alas! 
What Zulu worse than 17”"" 

And Betsy Jane just then awoke, 
And peered me with her eye. 


“Oh, love,** cried 1, **pray what Is this 
That lies upon the floor ?’’ 

Cried she, in rage, ‘*‘Begone, rash man, 
And come here nevermore !"" 

Young men, young men, take my advice ; 
Whatever else yuu do, 

Don't steal a lock of golden hair, 
Lest you the act should rue. 

—8. T. OLES. 


Humorous. 
~ Hot scotch—Burns. Saray © ee 
Why isa cruel ran like a peach? Be- 
cause he has a heart of stone. 
No part of man’s anatomy will stand so 
many «vere blows as his nose. 
**Well, what is it that causes the saltness 


of the ocean ?** a-ked a teacher of her class. **'od- 
fish, ** was the reply. 


A man in Cincinnati bet his wife that 
Blaine would be elected, and he is now going to law 








to see if he cannot compel the winner to take the | 


stakes. 


If you don'twobserve so many cats around | 


| the buarding-huwuse now, vou must bear in mind that 
the -huvting season is at hand, and rabbit pie is a 
seasonabile article. 


A Vermont farmer reports that he madea 
| profit of $243 from six hens the past seasou. He sold 
them early in the spring, and consequently had to 
| plant his garden only once. 
| George: ‘Yes, [take up my violin for 
| my own amusement sometimes, but I never play be- 
fore company.** Tom. ‘Thank you, my dear fel- 
low; thank you, thank you!** 

‘‘Aunty,”’ said a pensive urchin to his 
instractress, ‘‘what comes o° a° old moons ?** **Deed, 
‘ laGde, I'm na very sure,’’ was the tardy reply. 
**They'li maybe clip them doon, and make stars «© 
them.*’ 

A servant girl wrote trom New York to 
' ber friends in Bangor, Me., that she works in a house 
called flats, and that they go from one story to an- 
other in ventilators, and send their washing to the 
foundry. 


An old Scotchman saw a railway train for 
the G@rst time, and was naturally greatly surprised. 
(iu being asked what he thought it was, he replied, 
**[ jiet thocht it was the de‘il runnin’ awa’ wi’ a row 
o” houses !°’ 


*‘Poverty has its cares, my son,’’ said 
Cyrus W. Field, ‘‘vut, then, wealth has its cares, too 
—more than poverty, ten toone. Look at the finan- 
} cial panics in the money market ever week. Do you 
+ ever bear of a financial pauic in an almshouse 7?” 

; -_-_ OP dl ——_— wi 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS, 


THE VOLTAIC BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, ot- 





fer to send their celebrated FLEc TRO-VoLTAIC BELT 


and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
| days, lo men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
i debility, loss of vitality and inanhood, and all kin- 
' dred troubles. Also fur rheumatism, nevraigia, 
ralysis, and many other diseases. Complete resto- 
re*ion to health, viguranu manhood guaranteed. No 
risk is incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed 
| Write them at once ior illustrated pamph.et, free. 
| — .———»> « ~<a 
i Superfluous Hair. 
| Madame Wambold’s Specific permancutly removes 


! Super@uous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for | 


circula:. Madame WAMBOLD, Townsend Harber, 


| Mas«. 

' - _—_ © ae 

! aa” When our readers answer any Adver 

tteement found iv these columns they will 
eonfer a favor on the Pawlisher and the ad- 

| wertiser by saming ‘he *.sturds. Evening 


‘HOEHBEYS 
Vv ETERNAL CS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


,  Horses,Cattle,Sheep, Dogs, Hogs,Poultry 
HUMPH 











A. A. Cures Fevers 4 Inflammation, Milk 

Fever, Spina! Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e. 
B. B. Strains, La meness,Rheumatism. 75¢. 
Cc. C, Cares Distemper, Nasal Dischargee, 75. 
D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms. T5e. 
E.E. Cures Cough,Hea ves,Pneumonia.75e. 
F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 
G. G. Prevents Miscarriage, 75. 
H.H. Curesall Urinary T5e. 


I. i. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 7 5c. 
J. J. Curesall meg estion, 75c. 


Veterinary Case, ‘black mat) with 
Veternnary Manca! SW pages).10 bottles 
Medicine, and Medicator, - - $8.00 

Medicator, - - - - ~ - 35 


wT heee V eterinary Cases are sent free of express 
© receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or more 

Hamphreys’ Veterinary Manual 3 
pages sent free by mail on recespt of price, SO centa. 


sa” Pam phiets semt free on application 
HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
| 109 Fulton Street, New York. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEP. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 
Sere Threat. 
inflammation. 
Neuraigia, 
Headache, 
. Toothache, 
Asthma, 

Dificult Breathing. 





CU RES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to D) minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 
After reating thi- advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


i That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
i lays in@ammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the langs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
| gans, by ome a teation. 
If -eized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the Internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, afer exposure to cold, wet, etc., 
lose no time, but apply Radway's Kcliefon a plece of 
Sanne! over the part affected with congestion or in- 
fammation, which willin nearly every case check 
the inflam matiou and cure the patient by its action 
of countet-irritation, and br ualizing the circula- 
tion in the part. For Gasther lnctract ons, see our 
directions wrapped around the bottle. 

A teaspoonfal in half a tambler of water will in a 
few minutes cure cram spasins, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, dysentery, colic, fatulency and all 
Internal Pain-. 


Travelers should always carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAYS READY BELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or in from 
change of water. It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CUKED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 
Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured forS cents. There is not 

a remedial agent in the world that will cure Fever and 

Ague, and ail other Malarious, Billions, Searlet, Ty- 

Yellow and other fevers (aided by Radway's 

ls) so quick a3 Radway’s y Rehef. Fifty cts. 
per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic Rheumati«m, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 5 cts), Glandular 
Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancervus Affections, 
Biceding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tamors, Pimples, mletenes, Eruv- 
thems of the Face, Ulcers, = Diseases, Gout, Dropsv 
Rickets, salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Dia- 
betes, Afdney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, etc. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and sores 


Of all Kinds, partienlariy Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN. We inean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatinen:. 


SCROFULA, 


| Whether trans.sitted from parente or acquired, is 
| within the curative range of the SARSAPARILLIAN 
; RESOLVENT. 
Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
Bicted with Scrofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 
| # years of age, by 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol vent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, beal, re- 
airand invigorate the broken-duwn and wasted 
~iy. QCicK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatmest and cure. Sold by druggists. Price 
$i per bottle. 


'RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Kemedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 
gam, purge. regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren e 
RADWAY°s PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
} the stomach, Liver, Buwels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
Vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
| Bess, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
fammativn of the Bowels, Piles, and all deran 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining ne mereary, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
Price, S cts. per box. sold by all druggists, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring fr 
The symptoms of this aaeae ore the fendi ofa 
broken down stomach, Indigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
eurn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
rosia, 











a 


A ct et 





sometime to the most exeruciatin iic, — 
or Water Brash, ete., ete. ete. —- 


RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY's PILLS, is a cure tor this com- 
plaint. If restores strengti: tu the stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunctions< The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the Hability of 
the svsiem t+ con’ract diseases. Take the medicines 





| accormling to directions, and observe what we say in 
tie 


**Paise and True** re<pecting 
Read “FALSE 14ND TRUE.” 
RAiADWAY 4 Co., Ne 


33 Warres treet. iew York. 
Pet | . on he sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be «ure : utwar 
eame **Kad«as : ro thee ~My see that the 
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New Publications. Facetia. 


The Germantown Independent, The 
out a Very neat — yet for rr 4 abes in the wood—Twins in a cra- 
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ELEGANT GIFTS for ALL! 


} Piveside at Heme +s v2 16 peer, 64-column [)lase 
treet ba f+ end Foawiis paper, find with the Mont Interest 
lhe 
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KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly gtven to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
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the Gerterath. a Bre Ves 
Chase ; te the wens ose busdred, cert « bandeome Lediew Ping 
to the erat cor beodre4, cork « Pictionary: to the pert one hen- 
Gre4, cach & baed-core Rotiet Gort Piased Ring ; to the pent one 
benéred, coch @ & rer Pieced Better Koi& sedte ail the re 
mainder, cart ae ot Micreempe All the premiome offered are 


popular duodeciino publications, includi 
= well known nnd popular books books writtes 
Mrs. Southworth Stephens’, Mra. 
artield, Miss Dupay, Alexander Dunas, 

their several well-known and standard 
Cook Books by Miss Leslie, Mrs. S. J. 


has dle 
. 

J aah general infermation speckiiy | Though the Boston girls all wear specs, | cured by = King’s touch. The work! ts mide nt Home t© Three Menthe sp-s wore ton 
concerning the locality where publ they are not necessarily freckled. wher sow, and Knows that pha pny et 

Messra. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila-| What is a great deal worse than rainin uo bureha Vistas Go the GAR, co Aedes, @ ms aeae 
delphia, Pa. have followed the fashion of | cats and dogs? Hailing omulbusses. . SCROFULA & Sine Paes p— ys AY s Ghee frst boo 
the tines ani announce a large reduction Many a boarding-house patron gets into can be cured by a thorough | —~ = al dees Since "Faced Rovven to che tench oue-benf ones 
in the retail on their whole line of | .. cater when be ladics out the soup. thon the blood. If this is | Ser. Praued Seampeens, to the soeihh. © Beit Gai Ring; to the 


What is that which is often brought to ta- the generation after perpetuates its ae 


ble, often cut, but nevereaten? A pack of cards. 
Which is the queen of the roses,and why? 


| The nose of the watering-pot, because it rains over | 
them all. i 








fret clase gewts of grow we Tit, Werreeied tegi\e satisfaction. 
Every setecriter @ guerentert Geutie the value of 
od, ©) @ thewe oboe ered Bret wi er 88 EEpreeet- at 


serier_ ssmplomaiic dev 
Cutaneous cag ee Bg Tu. 
pay nore, Ieee, Carbuncles, 

prey Uleers, Nervous and rhs. 


loves 











utensils ased, any woman without the least 
difficulty, nay try the same things for her- 
self. it is seldom that a book containing so 
much ical sense to the square inch is 
publisbed. Printed for Hunter MacCalloch 
and for saie by Lippincott & Co., this city. 
Price 30 cents. 
Mg sy 4 Masque,” and Other Poers, 
Barker Dodge. Bostor., D. Lothrop 
rice $1.25. The author of *“The Gray 


con? 
mys, 

Froma nuinber that’s odd cut off the. 
head, it then will even be; it’s tall, I pray, take next | 
away, your mother then you'll see, Seven. 

First citizen, at a monster meeting of ‘‘the | 
people’*: ‘Is your watch going, sir ?** Sevond citi- 
zen: **Yes, I expect it is*’—feeling In his pocket 


Hal d others. These established bli . | gieal Collapse, con- * Mey we refer te on sher In 
pa et have had a! and successtu ~ bees 1 is P ea meee, and chin always at tinue, _ ——— Ca- | occa penny ater. ry ea apart 
variance ¥ ause wo c u see ‘es. - Stra. ~{ ‘ 
— baat poe gr ~:~ impetas by this — sare constantly passing be~ | a —- —_ — & M MOCOKE 4 co 87 Pers Piece, New York. 
will send their Catalogue to any address if! It is no indication that a cat knows th ous other or fatal , are - , 
written for,with the new and reduced retail value of money simply because it always parton ns produced by FREE! FREE! ond itver 
prices annexed. purrs with it. Sigoetul arertsc whoolety y veoh 
, e 

A little book which many of our aountry j What is that which all ma eat and drink A Yd Ss S. 1] / B ambooar d 
readers u.ore particularly might make of | y ee, ye arsapariiia 
mach interest aa well as profit, is “How poem ar op es a woman, and sometimes a ip 

Wik at Home.” : nrerfi 
=. Aa a thorough inanuer of ma. | When we hear of a book-peddlar being Bont per i wp medicine.” It Is Paine ae 
the authoress succeeded in bringing inoney = '*!4 4p with colic, we have s great amount of sympa- | alterative that it eradicates from 
out of Incubators, Bees, Silkworms, Cana “¥ for te colic. the elem Hereditary Scrofula, and 
ries, Chickens, and One Cow. Everything An advertisement in a Swiss paper says : | the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
im told so clearly that with the assistance of ..y me 2 - and mercury. At the same time it en- Wen vem 
y Wanted—A servantwho knows how to cvok and 
the very distinct instructions, and the ex- take care of chisren.”’ stses and viatiens the —- restort 
~~ vital oO ns a 
cellent cuts and diagrains of the different Is pig iron petrified pork or congealed ba- rejuvenating the entire system. This great [ C rt B F Fl ] 3 ! 
oF ~ 


A member of au eminent mauufacturing drm 


“If we smelt it, we could find out.*’ hem Deay core I de Get mean eney to ° 


oncantthakassionasetenm again, 1 ved ical eure. 
i have made the dlenace « EPI RTeY oe Palin 
FICK NESS «2 hielewg otedr. Iwerrant wy remedy tocure 
the Soret cases | Beceteg ot bere have falied ne reason for 
Bot now reeeiving acure Bendatouc: for a treatics and e 
Pree Botte of my infallible remedy. tive Express and Post 
Ofice, It coete pou nethiog f+ atrial. and I will eure you, 
AGdrees Dr. BG BOUT. 103 Pearl 6. Now York 


- FREE! SILKS 





Regenerative Medicine 


Is of the ine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Jodides of Potassium and 
Tron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, caréfally and scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula ix generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 


” is f bly k Se anne ee hysicians constantly prescribe AYER’s 
vn avorably known to ie P P | 
by her contributions to the press, which are In the same species of spider the female — E nsaPaRiLia as an ‘OR t PATCHWOR yp eh - 
here collected, with others never before ‘'* "* hundred times larger than the male. It is un- | ‘ | ettpdee = Happy Daye, 1 y- pular Literary Mage 
necessary to remark that the husband never gets into Absolute ( ure yay ben oan 1 ~~ — ’ ies a t ‘Tnct wlan ants 
I | 


published, into a handsome volume. It re- 
quires no more than a cursory examinativn | 
of the book to convince the readerthat Mrs 


Lovely Pungee @i\k Handkerchief, sin % « 


bed with his boote on. 
Address AMERICAN —U., CENTERBROOK CONN. 


Grace, seeing her aunt write & message For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 


the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 








Dodge is a genuine poet. She writes trom oma postal card, called for an envelope, saying. **l OE COTM, FOSS NAME O 

the heart, and without any of the affecta- am gving to write a letter, too, aunt Jane: but I don't est practicable degree, far beyond any BO Cards A : ee ey yt fey 

tions which seem to te almost inseparable wast it to co barebeaded like yours." other preparation for which like effects oe Sos &. eg 
Vor a bt orter wo ~~ send tg! Annee 


are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


from the work of many authors. Her 
themes are pure and elevated, and in all 
her book there is not a line tainted with 


“I have neither time nor inclination to 
pass paregorics on the deceased,*’ remarked a West- 
ern feneral orator. ‘‘Panegyrics,’’ corrected a per- 


iss samples to canyace with. 
HeOLLEY AKDT WORKS. 
Meriden, Conn, 


scribes the great Mohawk Chiet, Geo 


contributes new and 
concernin 


through } 


morbid feeling or unwholesome senti- on present. ‘‘As vou please, sir,’ remarked the 
mentality. The contents are varied in orator, stiffly, ‘the words are anon no so lateanaal 
character, and include poems of imagina- | etter ee a ae Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Carte * eome 


tion, of love, or hoine and hone affections, 
devotional poems, and those inspired bv a 
love of nature or by religious or patrictic 
anniversaries. The volume is tastefully 
printed and bound. 


MAGAZIN 78. 
Like all its predecessors Vick’s Jllustrated 


Monthly for February is full of the best of , 


intormation, hints, etc., relating to flowers 
and the care of the garden. Asood maga 
zines, possibly may be 
where in the interests of ene ty my tee we 
have yet to see a better, w r in matter, 
manner, or illustrations. James Vick, 
Rochester, New York. Price #1.25 per 
year. 

The February number of the English 


lllustrated Magazine contains the conciu- 
sion of Wilkie Co!lins’ story, The Girl at the 
Gate, an instalinent of Hugh Conway’s 


novel, A Family Aflair—very good read- 
ings; and ashort sketch of notable excel- 
lence, In an Italian Taverna. Miss Kings- 
ley tinishes her notes on Shaks ’s Coun- 
try, effectively illustrated by Alfred Par- 


—_ and Mr. H. A. Jones, his unequal but 


= paper on The Dramatic Out- 
altogether a noteworthy number, 
beantifalte turned out. Macmillan & Co., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 15 


certs per nuinber. 


One of the most attractive articles in the 
handsome F: ‘bruary Magazine of American 
History is Rev. Dr. Vermilyes sketeh of 


the Early New York Post Office, aco»m- 


panied with several adinirable illustrations. 
A.Frederick’s sketch of the primitive locked 
box, and Letter Carrier of the Olden Time, 
is his best. The second il!ustrated artiele, 
by the eminent scholar, Horatio Hale, de- 
H. 
Willian Howard ills 
interestiug siateri 
Benedict Arnold's 
ain to Canada. T. J. Chapman, 
A. M., gives an instructive paper on Early 
Virginia Claims in Pennsylvania. Hen. 


M. Johanson. Col. 


Charles Gayarre discusses the character «1 


blished ae : 


March — 


*‘Professor,’’ said a student in pursuit of 
knowledge concerning the habits of animals, ‘‘why 
does a cat, while eating, turn its head first one way, 
then aneother?** ‘‘For the reason, ** 
fessor, 


replied the pro- | 
‘that she cannot turn it both ways at once.** | 


A Londoner madea bet that be would | 


invent a question to which fifty people would all give | 


the same answer. He won the bet. The question 


was: ‘‘Haeve you heard that Smith has committed 
suicide *** aud the answer in every case was: *‘What 
Smith?” 


A Frenchman, being taken prisoner by 
the Algerians, was asked what he could do as a 
slave. He replied shat he had veen used to sedentary 
employment—a sitting position. ‘*Well, then, ** sald 
the pirates, ‘‘we will mount you in feathers and set 
you to hatch chickens. ** 


‘Hallo! Whereare you going? Don’t 
go up there; it's dangerous.’* ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter? *‘Phey’re going to blast up in the quarry .na 
few minutes." ‘‘Well, there isn’t any danger.** 
**Yes, there is.°' ‘Uh, no; I don’t think there is; I 


see a policeman up there; and if there was any dan- 
ger he would be somewhere else.’’ 

‘Johnny, have you been fighting?’ 
grevely inquired Mrs. Jarphiy. ‘‘No, mam,** an- 


swered the heir of the Jarphivs. -‘John Sechermer- 
horn, how dare vou tell mean untruth? Where did 
you get that black eve, sir?** ‘‘l traded another boy 
two frout teeth anda broken nose for it,’* repplied 
Juohonie, as he crossed the wood-pile. 


Two young ladies encered a cigar store, 


and one of them said, timidly: ‘‘Have you any 
choice ~gars, sir? I want them for a present.** 


“th ves. miss,’’ replied the tohacconist: ‘*we hare | 
any choice you like from a cent apiece up.** ‘‘I think 
| will take come of the one cent one s, then, if thes 
arechoice. I had no idea that choice cigars were «o 
cheap. Won't Charlie be delighted 7"* she said to ti Fr 
companion as they left the store. ‘*Poor boy! He i- 


s© fond of achoice cigar; and they will taste all tte 
better, ** she added, with a little biush, 
come from me.*’ 


+yy.wrry 
AG AGEN I 
WANTED ong - SCOTT'S 
AGENT. C, Sanme fe, rsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agent-.No 


‘for huving 





S WANTED 





PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
[ Analytical Chemists. } 


Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for $5. 


ALGIVEN AWAY! 
3 GOLD WATCHES, | 


4 Parisian Dolis, 
35 New Dresses, ac. 


publishers of “ Happy ”” the 
m- Iiiuetrated Paper Ay vy Boys 
andGirlsof America, ee . 
their paper inw every bome, make el 
bow vg liberal offe oer: Ths Bey or Giri 


telling us the namber of C ip the 
Bible before Cela Le Jet, 1685, will recetve a 
eaeeat If there be more than one 
correct anawer the second will receives 


Bey’s Solid Gold Key-W indi 
W atch the third, Rotia Geld 
|, Swiss Wateh. Watches forwarded to 


\ } winners Apri! Sth. Each person competing 
| which the 
















vest eend 75 cents with their answer, fot 
+ will receive 8 months eub- 
: eta aor whee Happy Days, and 4 leve- 
-. ty Partelan (2 girls, | boy ae 
=a baby doll), » ite life-like beautiful fer 
teres, and corle, and blue and dark 
eves. With the doll> we will send semee 
of 8&5 Fashionable Dresses, . hats, 
Parecis, Trave!ts ous we, Evening Dovemers » ™ nm nine 
one ae te ob om demens by Worth, of Paris, and very beas 
Cfal. We want eotcriters for car: harming magaz ne, and have de- 
cided to let cur friends pores 8 lovely box of dolla with their 
outtts and 8 gold ustebes free. | bey vowaee= fens (stamps 
or silver) to beip prs f Sing t on - of mail os yu 
the paper 3 mate. Po be. Happy Days, Hartford, Conn. 


BE. VALENTINE PACKAGE! 
ely pode poy 


ond mre 6 Pretty Valentine Cards, 
b deixate Calentive, 1 French Per 
famed Valectiae (very rare), Comic Valentines, ] 
Beewtiful, (roid 4, Floral Autograph Album, 
wrth birds, ferns, more roses, &c., 1 Photographic AL 
bes: of ai! the Presidents of the (5. with ovingraph Seen 

bh. 1 Beeatife! [poll «ith banged hair, dremes, hats, class, &e. 
Seomes takes. CONN. STEAM CARD WORKS, Hartford, Conn. 
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The new “Fx! Corn Shelier is the sim- 
plest, easiest working sheiler on the mark 
and the only our that is not forever out 


order. introdece It inte ev town at once we will send one 
~ te any qumen ob wil te show it to thew 
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‘The Biggest Thing Ont 






ie. (mot the cheay 
we et ed 


s pote and on 
‘Alling res. etentearontncall 


0 YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


Ontfits from £3.00 ty 2500 00 
SIMPLE. FASY PROFITABLE. 
) page Catalene for 10 cents 


RATIONAL TYPE CO., Philad’a, Pa. 


Over 100 B-wtful 
CRAY 
CR. *tc,aw 4 

cnme, Px. © pe Bage- 
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ATCHWOR WORK iK 


Works ORK 


Ilivetrated Book 
Stent Free 


apew, _ SASSOON £26 0., 1D) Falton st... New York, 


Middea Name eo1 Ym 

weed (ards and thi Per 
f ome Se beet | eon 4 pee, * Sach 
. Large Sean ple Bk ond thin 


Vows! Kong f et. Bs of I 2 


i-. Clinton & Co., North Haven, Ct. 
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/ENTLEMEN to take 


noes (diee 


LADibs «mk 


stant “work atthelc own bv 
tance m own Work «ent by mail, §2 toe 
fay can be quietly made No canvassing. Please ad- 
ire=s @jslobe Marul sg 4 Meo-ton, Mase... Box 54, 
JHONOGRAPHY «* Phonette sthort-Hand, 
Catalogue of works try Hes + Pitman and Jerome 
. He pape with alphal> t and Hilustrations for be- 
t th "s If rem 
OP TON tote KAPHie iNdiTt 1k, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
TRIAL. Sena for MtRyITA. 4 getiatn 
per so 98 Me ooo rtm 
«0 madcd | « 12: isle 
Bd 7 ix Ben -Mnicrcd 
Berphine Habit Ca im 19 
0 > days. Nopay till cared. 
eT erness, Lebanon, Obie, 


ia oom, oe. Va packa§ lL. Warranted best 
p> & fe. 1. J0NbS &OO., Nassaa, N.¥, 


60= oe Embocese! Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 






























he Andrew Jackson. Prof. Wilson settles the Sheller, 
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FPANHION CHAT. 





HE great consideration in making a 
bodice is that it fit well, being neither 

®> tight as to press in any part ofthe Ogure 
unmercifully, nor so loose as lo leave un- 
pleasant untidy-looking rucks, The lining, 


| painted on fans, and the covers of blotting 


Ladies Department. | book 


Paste brooehes and pine are as 
popular as ever, and the flight ot swallows, 
a frog, or a bat seein to be the favorites, 
Elongated initial letters, with a long pin 
thrust through slantwise, composed . of 
garnets, are novel, and look warin and rich 
among lace in jabota, bows, bonnets, or for 
fastening a floral buttonhbole. There is the 
old English initial letter without the pin, 
and also the modern capital one, with it, 


whieh iste be cut and pot together first, | and the latter 1s about two inches long, and 


must be tried on every alteration marked | the favorite. 


out, carelully with «a piece of chalk or a 
colored pencil, and afterwards with pins, 
betore cutting out the dress stuf. We 
would especially impress on our readers the 
benefit of this plan, and assure them from 
our own experience, Unt it is better to 
sacrifice one or two bad-fitting linings than | 
spoil a beautiful costly fabric. 

At emential point for the setting of a cor- 
mage inthat the stuff for the lining and | 
imaterial be cut the same way, and in using | 
patterns it is advisable to leave the 
pattern lines as the inner ones, allowing 
about '; an inch of the material (this is 
sufficient as ayeneral rule) beyond these ; 
the different pieces are then cut out and 
basted closely and carefully together. 

When a corsage is too large, the seams 
behind and under the arins are taken In, 
the latter with great care to avoid reducing 
the width across the chest where the bodice 
should fit rather wide and easy, or a bad 
figure is made; if this is done too suddenly 
an ugly fold near the arms called by the 
French dressinakors coup de sabre is likely 
to appear, the arinhole likewise is to be cut 
in several tines in frent, atter being taken 
at the side sean, to give a better shape, in 


| for the loosely coiled and 


fact very much depends on the cut of the | 


arinhole. 
ourse, opposite rules to those just given 
must be followed. In trying on the sleeves, 
the arm must be bent #0 that the elbow 
may sitexactly in the right place. That 
the high stuffed tops of sleeves are going 
out is a source of real pleasure to all people 
of good taste, 

Skirts bave not undergone any material 
change of late, we mean by this, foundation 
skirte, Such a ground work is mostly of 
thin, but closely woven stuff, or of silk; itis 
necessary to bave a light, yet firin founda- 
tiem apon which to arrange either a simple, 
ora volutiinous edifice of ornamentations 
of flounces, kiltings, accordion-pleatings, 
draperies, etc., etc. The short, round skirt 
of a walking costuine is composed of four 
parts, a front breadth, to be cut first, one 
gore on each side, and a straight breadth 
behind; the gores imust pot be cut off ina 
slanting line from end to end, but a piece 
the depth of a hem—that is to say about 6 
or 8 inches at most is left quite straight at 
the edge (to this later on is joined «a false 
bem sustained by a stripe of sift muslin 
jined with buckram, or « band of horse- 
hair) as this gives a better hang to the 
skirt; the slant is continued up to the top in 


When a bodice is too large, of | 


vogue very much, and go well with the 
rich ruby and brown shades that find suct 
favor at present. Garnet beads, strung on 
wire in the forin of a comb, are to be seen 
on some ofthe new ruby bonnets, where 
they fit intothe curved back, cut up to 
adirit of the present style of hairdressing. 
They also edge bonnets, and ere lightly 
strung and secured tothe ste:ns of aigrettes, 


Garnets are coming into | 
| isin faver with housewives for ceilings—'‘it 


That is just ite fauit, It) 
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| 


te ene 


With a bounet ornamented thus, it is need. , 


lems to may that the earring and bonnet pins 
or brooch are en suite, Boxes containing 
six or twelve of theimitation tortoise-shel! 
hairpins arenow sold, They are in the 
light ant dark shade, between three or 
four inches in length, and are tore used 
turned-up hair 
than the crdinary wire hairpins, Longer 
ones are used for running through the hair 
and supporting the bennet, and some of 
these are ornamented with steel or paste. 
If double pins are used,one is put in higher 
than the other, and if there is a chain at 
tached it rests on the bair, For mourning, 
jet beads of good size, mounted on hair: 
pins, are dotted ahout the coils or plaits at 
the back of the head. Very long, thin gilt 
pins, with small onyx heads, are also ran 
through tie bonnet or hat. 

large cut crystal balls are popular as 


umbrella handle tops, with a colored bow 


tied on just below, Ladies intent on sirop- 
ping expeditions now frequently carry a 
littie silken knitted purse in the torus of a 
winlature stocking, with the plated clasp 
at the top; others carry the long purse,tied 
ina knot when not in use, tightly held in 
the centre ofthe hand, Sinall plush hand- 
bags are tnost general, but in a short time 
they will be superseded by the convenient 
bag-mulf, which saves all the ungraeeful 


| struggle in search of (he investerious and in- 
| convenient position of the dress pocket. An 


| 


a genutie curve; if too wnuch width remains | 


at the waist, short pleats in the inside on 
each side ot the centre will be sufficient to 
reduce if to the proper size for the tigure—a 
skirt falie better by adopting this method 
than when sharply gored at the sides, Our 
first-rate dressimakers soinetimnes leave the 
gores nearly as wide above as at the lower 
edge, and reduce the width as just men- 
tioned. 

Two distinct types of short, draped skirts 
are now worn, the robe drawn tightin front 
and very bigh and full behind, set out with 
steele run inte the back breadth and an ine- 
prover, or worn with a crinolette, and the 
robe trimmed with plisses, amply draped 
on tablier and forming behind a long and 
wide redingote basque, either pleated in 
large flat pleats, or laid in bollow flutings 
like organ pipes, and falling down to the 
hem of the skirt. 

We must lastly remind our readers to 
study their material belore cutting out a 
skirt, as width, right and wrong side, run 
of pattern, pile (of velvet or velveteen ) 
must all be attended to, and it is often some 
trouble to suit the design tc the gores, they 
ought therefore to take much thought and 
care that when their work is tinished, the 
pattern may not run up on one gore and 
down on the other. 

PasHion WHtIMs.- Ainong the many 
new designs for decorative use, brought 
vut by ingenious minds, isthe poodle, As 
this Ssagacious, dog is 
still the pet of fashion, to be seen walking 


companionable 


vut in crowded thoroughtares with its ias- 
ter «e° mistress, often decorated with a gold 
cor mitsggle leat le ne imont paw,or a bow 

itotperss rreaspouding with the color of 
ite mistress 8 Costuine, Liod ainong its locks; 
so its reproduction in gold and paste is 


worn ainong luce and ribbon as a fashion of 
the day. Asa letter weight the poodle also 
figures in carved ebouy, and is to be seen 


absurd jittie ‘ashion of the dav is to have 
the name of one’s pet dog engraved on a 
miniature card, and leave it at an intimate 
friend's house with one’s own, The cards 
are alittle over an inch long and three- 


quarters of an inch broad, and are pertect- | 
| and ends. 


ly engraved with “Miss Belinda Poodle,” 
“The Hon. 
St. Bernard,” and so on, 
LINGeRKIE.—Ladicw continue to wear 
linen collars for house dressos and prome- 
nade costuines, which appear like stripes % 


or 1 *Z inches above the neckband ; two or- 


three rows of pleatings, and bias bands of 


| hole is cutinu each shelf and a large bath- | 


Wallace Colley,” “Monarch | 
| table 


etamine with or without embroidery, OF | 


with chenille spots are among the very 
latest noveltios for trimming nuedk-open- 
ings and cuffs; black, creain or white 
crape is only worn for mouruing. 

Lace, surah and ribbon are in request for 
the various styles of fichus patronized just 
now. A very sinple and dressy addition 
toa toilet may be made as follows, in either 
black or white lace: Acoording to your 
style, you arrange either an upright frill or 
«a falling-collar of wide lace at the throat; 
and now, starting froin the same band 
under each ear, arrange a waterfall of lace 
Take a good quantity of 
or yav-oolored—and 


this fashion : 
ribbou—boblack, white 
upon this cascade the face. It may terimi- 
nate auywhere you choose, but it is gen- 
erally more gracetul when it is carried to 
the belt, the lace finishing thers, tving the 
ribbons in long loops and falling enda, 


| which very often reach to the foot of the 


: 


dress. Any one can construct 80 simple an 
accessory of this kind. Loopsof mediuu- 
sized rilbow are nore fashionable Just now 
that either the very wide or narrow widths, 





Fireside Chat. 
WORK FOR HOME ADOKNMENT, 


PRETTY TIDY.—The requisites are a 

bali of number fourteen tidy cotton, 

and a wooden frame about twenty 
inches square, with an inch sprig driven 
haif down the centre of each corner, and 
similar ones along the sides in line with 
these, and an inch apart. 

Fasten your cotton to the second side 
sprig, and weave from this sprig to the one 
directly Opposite, passing round each sprig 
three or four titnes; then draw the thread to 


the next sprig and weave iu the gaine man- 


ner Continue this until you reach the sec 
ona sprig from the side you are work 74 
toward. Now croas these threads in the 


saine way from the other two sides, then 
cross with the saine nuinber of threads 
diagonally in both directions. With a nee 
dle and tidy cotton securely fasten as they 











———————— 


intersect, drawing the cotton froin one to 


anther. Cut the ootton at every sprig, and 
it is finished, except trimmingthe tringe a 
little. Made in this way they are service- 
able, and jess work than you would think, 

Plaques.—Most of the pretty plaques of 
wood so much used to paint on have no 
rings on the back, and consequently cannot 
be hung on the wail. Tuo remedy this, get 
a curtain ring; through this put a loop or 
ribbon or thin eloth, and glue this loop to 
the back of the plaque. Be sure to have it 
exactly in the centre, and do not try to 
bang it up un.iPit is perfectly dry. 

The Decoration of a Room.—Crude white 


looks so clean." 
looks 80 clean even when it is not, that it 
makes all else look dirty, even though it 
inay be clean. To paint the flat ceiling of a 


inoderately-sized room by hand is simply a 


waste of labor. It is only at great personal 
inconvenience that one can look at it, while 
asaima’ter of fact no one cares to do so, 
You see it occasionally, by aceident, and for 


should not be a siock to the eye, it is well 
to tint it 1 aceordavce with the room, or 
even cover it with a diapered paper, whick 
will to some extent withdraw the attention 
from the cracks that freqently distigure the 
ceilings of modern houses. Wit hand- 


| sibly, if he finds that you can 
a moment, and that this casual glimpse | withoutJ.iscompany, he may be more desirous of 


painting we can afford tmay best be reserved | 


for the panels or dvors, window-shutters and 
the like, where it can be seen—these doors 
and the other wood-work being painted in 
two or three shades of colors, flat or var- 
nished, according as we prefer softness of 
tone or durability of surface. Perbaps it 
will be best in this instance that the wood- 
work should fall in with the tone of the 
dado; but this is nota point on which any 
rule can be laid down, The deopration of 
the panels should be Tirkeeping with the 
wall-paper patterns, It may be much more 
pronounced than they, but still it must not 
assert itself, One great point in considera- 
tion of the decoration of a reom is the rela- 
tion of the various patterns to one another. 


It may often be as well to sucrifice an other- | 
| wise adinirable design siinply because you 


can find nothing else to do with it. A sin- 
gle pattern once chosen will often control 
the whole scheme of decoration, 

Standing Work Baskets,—The stands for 
these baskets are of black wicker-work, 
stnall round tables with two shelves, A 


ing-bat is fitted in each, the crown down- 
ward, The braid around the edges of the 
shelves must be gilded, also the rings, The 
brim of the upper bat las a full facing of 
blue satin. A bag of the same is fitted into 
the crown and drawn toygetber with # satin 
ribbon. A buneh of artificial roses and 
leaves is fastened on oneside of the brim. 
The under bat has a tull lacing of satin, 
which is cut large enough to serve as a lin- 
ing for the crown. , 

to the edge of the sheives between each one 
of the supports, and a broad band of satin 
ribbon, band painted, is run through each 
ring, then crossed to the lower shelf, where 
it is fastened to the leg with a double bow 
The outside of the straw hats 
tinay be gilded, if prefered. 

A Library Table.—An ordinary kitchen 
can, with Jitthe trouble, be 
transformed into quite an elegant 
piece of furniture for the library. The top 
aud legs are sinoothly covered with green 
cloti ; the ream on the legs to be neatly 
sewed and the joining nade on the inside 
of the leg that it may not show, 
tacked at the top to hold it in place. The 
cloth is drawn smoothly over the top and 
tacked all round the sides, 


must also be covered. An 
inade of pine wood covered with cloth and 
fitted securely tw the 
inches below the top. A heavy cord fringe 
of green worsted must be fastened round the 


| edge of the top, also round the shelf, with 


brass-beaded nails about an inch and a balf 
apart. A castor fitted into each leg will 
finish a very Lbandsome table. 

Gipsy Fern Case—This fern case consists 
of three bars crossed at the topand fastened 
into a triangular base, A basket is sus- 
pended from the center of the case, and the 
base is Geeorated with shells, acorns, or 
corals, The best inethod of making this 
‘ase is to have the base first made of wood, 


| 


A large ring is fastened | 


It is then | 


The head piece | 
extending round the sides of the table | may have nytsach 


undershel! is | 


legs about eight | 


ee —- ae 


(Correspondence. 
i M.—Yuu were correct. 

J. B.—There is no such paper that we 
know of, 

GASTENEZ.--Isabella means fair Eliza ; 
Maud, alad; of honor; Alice, suble; and Lucy, 
bright. 

T. D.—Deecoration day always falls on 


May ®, andisalegal holiday in several States, in- 
cluding New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 


A. L. B.—The name of Cain’s wife is not 
known ; porls itrelated in what country she was 
born, as may be seen on reference to the fourth chap- 








ter of Genesis, 
T. C—1L. The lady is bashful, but seems 
to esteem you highly. Gain her love by degrees, and 
do not feel discouraged at any such slight rebuff as 
those described. 
G. B. W.—Let him entirely alone. 
get along very 


Pos. 
well 


winning your favor. 

Ten Years.—Tinecture of cantharides 
and sweet oil is a first-rate stimulant for the hair. 
Any receipt to make it lighter would only injure it ; 
you had better leave it alone, 


F. L.—Do not tainper with Your skin; if 
nature has given sou a red face, be satisfied, and do 
not try tu whiten it, a« it cannot ye safely done either 
by internal or external means, 

CARRIE.—A you7g lady of taste and 
judgment onght to be able to decide such a matter 
better than one manina thousand could deteruine 
it, or else there Is little truth in the old adage that ‘it 
is the business of men to provide homes an the pro- 
vince of women to beautify them." 

W. C. M.—The weight of a ship or of any 
object which fluats on water is equal to the weight of 
the water it displaces. If an object weighs more 
than its own bulk of water itsinks. The buoyancy 
of a ship Is simply the difference between the bulk of 
the ship and that of the water hich euuale it in 
weight. The air in the ship is the chief cause of this 
buoyancy, simply because it is, bulk for bulk, 80 much 
lighter than water. 


Dora S.—Our advice to youis to wait 
for several years before inaking any etfortin opposi- 
tion tothe advice of your friends. Most young ladies 
who aspire to beco ne actresses, and study under the 
best teachers, fail to succeed. Very few possess the 
requisite natural gifte and fewer still are able to un- 
dergo the trials and hardships incideut to training 
forthe stage. It iss long and difficult path, beset 
with peril to the young and inexperienced, The pro- 
fits and advantages are much less than your fancy 
pictures. 

PERPLEXED.—By all means never see 
him again, A man who could act in the way you de- 
scribe is wholly unworthy your affection o: consider- 
ation. Your friend acted quite rightly in showing 
you his letters ; but, if she kept the first appoint- 
ment with bim, she did decidedly wrong, and you 
are too indulgent in your opinion of her, Do not 
ineet the man againor listen to any explanation ; it 
Is better to say good-bye atonce and forever to one 
who conld act 60 dishonorable a part. You are evi- 
dently too lenient and too good-natured ; but you 
should have some consideration for your own dig- 
nity and for your own future happiness. If yourun- 
worthy lover writes to ask the cause of your change 
of attitnde, answer simply, ‘1 lave seen your cor- 
respondence with X. X., and do nut any longer de- 
sire your acquaintance.** 

SARAH.—Plato was a Greek philosopher 
who lived about four hundred years before Christ. 
We are at 4 lows to discover where you obtained your 
information as to lis wearing ear-rings. They were 
not indeed anusual ornaments ot Greek young men; 
bul we suspect the writer from whom you derived the 
particular statement about Plato was drawing large- 
ly upon bis imagination. Historical novelists and 
romantic historians often do so, Becaase they know 
So-and-so may have worn such and such a garment, 
an_d such a person, may have 
been to such and such a place, they boldly assert out- 
right thathe did so. We recollect no Instance to 
which # painter has represented Plato as decorated 
with ear-rings. Kaplhael certainly has not given 
him this personal adernment in his magnificent 
freseo of the Schouls of Athensin the Vatican. 


Rati0.—We do not know otf any publica- 


tion ‘‘whieh contains sentimental or humorous 


| Speeches, toasts, games, etc., suitable fora wedding- 


| breakfast aud 


then lined with zine. The sides should hold | 


giuss neatly filled into the bars, thus in- 
closing the ew froin the outer air. The 
height should be about three feet,the width 
of ba-e two feet on each side. Any florist 
can —— ferns for,such 
Choose only the smaller growing sorts, and 
avoid those which branch widely. 

Moss Haskets.—Very beautiful baskets 
for holding flowers can be made ot the 
longer and more feathery kind of tosses, 


A light fraine, of an 
be made of wire and covered with coinmon 


| pasteboard or calico, and the moss, which 


should tirst be well picked over and 
cleansed from any bitsof dirt or doad 
leaves which may be hanging about it, 
gathered into little tults, and sewed with a 


shape you like,sbould | 
pe } ’ | free and independent electors, There are now few, 


a structure. | 


course needie aud thread to the covering, so | 


as to clothe it thickly with a close and com- 
pact coating, taking care that the points of 
‘he moss areallioutward. A long handle, 
constructed in the samme tnanner, should 
be allached to the basket, anda tip or other 
vessel filled with either wet sand or water, 
placed within to held the flowers, By dip- 

the whole structure into water once n 


three rt rsdiays s verdure and elast 
Will eluliv preserved 
— 2 
MANY Southern railway co npanies nave 


this year placed their old cross-tiey at the | 


dispomai of the mayors of towns along the 
lines of their roads to be distributed to de- 


are every place where four sets of threads | serving poor peuple for firewood, 


- 


the various amusements connected 
therewith.** If you wish to make humorous speeches 
you will find it much better to mae them, as the 
children say,out of your own head. A printed speech 
learnt by heart, however effectively delivered, never 
for a moment imposes upon anybody, Besides, such 
speeches as are found in Manuals of Polite Behaviour 
are usually vulgar, often coarse, and almost always 
written by very inferior literary hands. Make your 
own speeches yourself, and, whether they be humor- 
ons or sentimental, they will at leastbe a great deal 
better adapted to yourself, your audience, aud the 
occasion on which they are detivered than any get 
oration you could possibly learn by rete outot a Come 
plete Speaker. 


READER.—In English history, “A pocket- 
borough" isone the whole or the greater part of 
which is owued by a single landlord, who is thus en- 
abled practically to dispose of the scat to any candi- 
date whom he may select for recommendation to the 


if any, real pocket-boroughs remaining in England, 
and the name is at present applied only to those bor- 
oughs in which some neighboring magnate has, or is 
supposed to have, @ preponderating influence. But 
before the Reforma Bill of 1882 (here were several such 
pocket-boroughs, which were actually sold outright 
by thelr proprietors, together with the privilege of 
roturning one or merc members to Parliament. The 
ancient borough ov! Old Sarum, tor example, was re- 
presented by a single farmi-house ; the bailiff nomin- 
ated the two candidates, ahd the farmer returned 
them without opposition. The borough of Gatton had 
; and the landlord, as 


nota single human inhabitant 


freehoider, sent his Own nominee to sit for him 

ie ton ‘um account I borough of 
FastGr ead ; | iwe iprigut stones, 
« ifferent ter, and was 

d pract " \ eq ent t mne- 

fth par the rig tu elect a horough-member. 
Phese w rue pocket-boroug butthe name ts 
how somewhat improperiy bestowcd upon consider- 


able towns with large populations suspected of being 
too inuch under the influence of particular iauded 
proprictors. 
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